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PREFACE. 



The following Narrative, drawn up as opportunity 
oflfered, under circumstances of great personal 
danger and considerable anxiety, was transmitted 
to my family in England, the day after I had 
providentially succeeded with my companions in 
escaping into Cawnpore, and joining the force 
under the late General Havelock. From that 
time until April last, when, from the failure of my 
health, I was forced to leave India, I had no 
opportunity of reverting to the subject of my 
escape. 

Since my return, last month, I have had 
leisure to look the Diary over, and have been 
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induced to offer it for publication, under the 
impression that, at a time like the present, 
when public attention is so much occupied with 
the Indian Rebellion, the events it relates, 
although of a purely personal nature, may not 
be without interest 

W. EDWARDS, 

Bengal Civil Service, 
Jv(fge of Benares. 

June 24, 1858. 
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DURING THB 



INDIAN REBELLION IN ROHILCUND, 
FUTTEHGHUR, AND OUDE. 



KUSSOUKAH, LEFT BANK OP THE RAMGITNaAH, ABOUT 
TWELVE MILES N.E. OF FuTTEHGHUR, JuLT 27tH, 
1857. 

This day, for the first time since the first of 
June, I have writing materials at my disposal. 
I shall therefore endeavour to record, as correctly 
as I can fro.m memory, a narrative of the events 
that have occurred to me since that sad day, the 
first of June, when it pleased God that I should 
become a wanderer and a fugitive. I must pre- 
mise that shortly after the outbreak and massacre 
at Meerut, about the 19th May, so far as I can 
recollect, the spirit of disorder began to show 
itself in the Budaon district in Rohilkund, of 
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which I was magistrate and collector — ^the infec- 
tion having spread from the tracts on the right 
bank of the Ganges, which were by that time in 
open rebellion. Bands of marauders 8f»*ang up, as 
it were by ma^c, and commenced plundering on 
the roads, and sackmg and burning villages. 

I became alarmed for the safety of my wife and 
child, and despatched them to a place of security, 
Nynee Tal, which station they reached safely; 
but they did not start one moment too soon, for 
they passed through Bareilly, after that station had 
been deserted by all the European ladies and chil- 
dren, and just the day week before the mutiny and 
massacre occurred there. Since the 28th of May 
I have heard nothing of them, and it is now very 
doubtful whether I may ever do so, or see them 
again in this world. 

As soon as the disturbance began I doubled 
the police force in my district, horse and foot, 
on my own responsibility; but notwithstanding 
my endeavours to maintain the peace, the dis- 
orders daily increased. In the Etah district 
across the Ganges, immediately ^posite to 
Budaon, they had reached a most alarming height; 
all our communications had been cut off with 
Agra^ Calcutta^ and the South; the runners 
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being unable to cooyey the mails al(»ig the 
chief lines of roacL In the district of Morad- 
abad, immediately adjoining Budaon to the north, 
the sepoys of the regiment broke open the jail 
and let oat a great number of the prison^?8« 

I was informed of this fsu^t by a short note from 
Campbell^ the joint magistrate, telling me to look 
out for myself^ as among the liberated convicts, was 
a notorious villain, Nujjoo Ehan*, who was ander 
sentence of transportation for life for an attempt 
to murder Court, joint magistrate o£ Budaon, and 
in which he very nearly succeeded, having maimed 
him for life. I had succeeded in apprdiending this 
miscreant, who had eluded our police force for mos:e 
than two years, and in bringing him to jiutice; he 
was consequently highly exasperated with me, and, 
as Campbell informed me, had started at once 
towards my station with the intention of murd^ing 
me. 

This intelligence did not tend much to improve 
my position, which already was by no means a 
pleasant one. I was the sole European officer 
in charge of the district, with a lawless popu- 
lation of nearly 1,100,000 souls. The entire 

* Nujjoo Khan has since become a rebel leader of note, 
and his capture has just been reported by the force now at 
Moradabad in Bohilcund under Brigadier Jones. 
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management and responsibility rested on me ; for 
my sole assistant was a Mohammedan deputy- 
collector^ who only joined the station early in 
the months and I could, of course, devolve no 
duty upon him. The nearest European oflScers 

were at Bareilly, some thirty miles distant from 
Budaon. 

On Monday, the 25th of May, I received certain 
information that the Mohammedans of the town 
of Budaon, who were on that day assembled for 
prayers on occasion of the Ede festival, were to 
rise at noon and create a riot, which would pro- 
bably have resulted in the plunder and destruction 
of the place. I at once summoned the most 
influential inhabitants of that persuasion to meet 
me at my house. They immediately came, 
many of them very fierce and insolent, and all in 
a most excited state. Soon after they were seated 
and I had commenced talking with them, I 
saw Wuzeer Singh, a Sikh peon, and one of my 
personal guards, come up quietly behind me, with 
my revolver in his belt and my gun in his hand, 
and station himself immediately behind my chair. 
In the tumult and excitement, and where all were 
armed, his entrance was unnoticed, but his quiet 
and determined demeanour made me for the first 
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time feel an assurance that he was a man I conld 
depend upon in any difficulty or danger. This 
Wuzeer Singh^ whose tried fidelity, courage, 
and devotion make me regard him as Paul did 
Onesimus, ^^ not now so much as a servant as a bro- 
ther beloved," deserves some notice from me here. 
He is an inhabitant of Nowsherah near XJmritzur 
in the Punjaub, and was originally a sepoy, belong- 
ing to the Sikh company of the 29th Regiment 
of N. I. (the corps which mutinied at Shajehanpore 
and murdered all its officers and all the Europeans 
in the Church at that place). While on detach- 
ment duty at Saharunpore, some years previous, he 
was converted to Christianity by the Protestant 
Missionaries at that place; but was never bap- 
tized.* In December, 1856, he came to Budaon 
from Shahjehanpore, where his regiment was quar- 
tered, with the rest of his company, to form the 
guard over my treasury. There happened to be se^ 
veral native Christians at Budaon, and he attended 
service with them every Sunday at my house. 
When the detachment was relieved, and returned 
to head-quarters in April 1857, Wuzeer Singh, 

* Wuzeer Singh was baptized at Benares on the 16th of 
last March by the Bey. James Kennedy. He has received a 
life pension from the Croyemment of India for his faithfhl 
eeryices during the rebellion. 
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wisbhig to join himself to this company of 
CShristiaoSy retired from the r^iment^ and came 
back to Bodaon early in May, when I gave him 
service as an orderly on my personal gnard as 
magistrate; he was therefore only a few days 
with me bef<Hre the occurrences to which I have 
alluded took place, at the Ede Festival. Bis 
devotion then and subsequently, therefore, does 
him the more honour, springing as it did from 
a sense of duty to his immediate superior, and not 
from any feelings of attachment to a master 
after a service extending over a long period of 
time. 

To return to my visitors. By degrees they 
calmed down, and by leading them into conver- 
sation, and reasoning with them, and above all 
pkying off one party against another— knowing 
as I did that a bitter animosity existed between 
several of them — I managed to occupy their 
attention until the time fixed for the rising had 
passed. The plots, which I do not doubt were 
premeditated, were for the time defeated, and 
the day, to my infinite rdief (ah, what a long 
one it was I) passed off quietly. I think I never 
wished more in my life for some one of my own 
countrymen to talk to, than during these miserable 
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days between the 20th and 27th of May* I had 
every reason to distrust the sepoys forming my 
Treasury Ghiard, who belonged to the 68th Regi-> 
ment N. L, at Bareilly ; and it was by no means 
comfortable to sit in the close vicinity of these 
gentlemen^ who at any moment might break out 
into open mutiny and murder me. My police 
were little more to be depended on^ and I 
felt my isolation greatly. It was, therefore, 
with no small joy^ that while sitting at my 
solitary dinner on the 27th May, I saw my 
cousin Alfred Phillips, magistrate of Etah, 
ride up to the house, escorted by about a dozen 
horsemen, some belonging to different regiments 
of irregular horse, others common poUce sowars. 
He gave a most deplorable account of the state 
of things in his district, and had himself, with his 
men, had an affair with a body of rebels in the 
town of Elhasgunj, in which he killed no less than 
three men with his own hand. He had come 
across the Granges, with the view of going to 
BareiUy to procure some military aid to put down 
the disturbances. I was forced to disabuse him 
of this hope, informing him that I had already 
myself more than once applied for aid in vain, as 
none could be spared. 
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Up to the SOth, matters went on from bad 
to worse, the disorder being considerably aggra- 
vated by the impossibility of my leaving the 
station to proceed to the immediate scene of 
disturbance, as I had no ofBcer to whom I could 
make over charge of the treasury. On the after- 
noon of Saturday the 30th, I learnt that the 
important town of Bhilsea was about to be 
attacked by the rebels, and I at once sent off an 
express to the commissioner at Bareilly, entreating 
him to send me some aid ; as my police, the old 
establishment as well as the new levies, were 
quite unable to meet the crisis, or at all events 
would not exert themselves. 

On Sunday, May 31st, I assembled, for the last 
time probably on earth, my little congregation 
at Budaon. Just as I closed the Hindustani 
service in the afternoon, a man rushed in with 
a note from Etah for Phillips, written by one of 
his native officers, saying that Bramley, the 
joint magistrate of Futtehghur, was to be at 
Puttealee, the head-quarters of the Etah district, 
the next day, with two regiments to restore the 
peace. 

We were both overjoyed at this intelligence and 
were full of plans, how Phillips should first punish 
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the rebels in his .district, and then come over to 
aid me, in setting mine in order. 

-Shortly after, about 9 P. M., I received from the 
Commissioner an express, in reply to my earnest 
appeal for aid, informing me that a company of 
native infantry, under a European officer, was to 
start on that day from Bareilly to my assistance. 
I at once took measures for sending out carts 
to bring in the men the last half of the way, 
so that they might be moved at once to Bhilsea, 
the point threatened ; and thus arrive there fresh 
and unfatigued. I next sent off a horseman with 
a note to the commanding officer of the detachment 
informing him of these arrangements, and begging 
him to press on as speedily as possible. I then 
retired to rest, happy and thankful. Phillips, 
equally happy in the prospect of having assistance 
suited to the emergency, was to start at three in 
the morning to return to Etah. 

About half-past two I got up in order to 
wake him, when just as I was leaving my room, 
a chuprassee rushed up to me, saying that the 
horseman I had sent off to meet the detach- 
ment had just returned, with the terrible intel- 
ligence that the road from Bareilly up to within 
eight miles of Budaon was covered with convicts 
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escaped from gaol — the sepoys fonmng tlie 
Bareilly garrison haying on Sunday forenoon 
broken out into op^i mutiny, massacred the 
Europeans, fired the station, and broken open the 
great central gaol, which contained nearly four 
thousand of the most desperate characters in 
India. He further stated that a detachment of 
the mutineers were in full march to Budaon, to 
join the treasury guard there, and plunder and 
bum the station. This was indeed terrible news, 
and the excited manner of the sowar and the 
condition of his panting hoise, showed that the 
tale was too true, and that he had ridden for his 
life to give me the intelligence. 

I at once woke up Phillips and communicated 
to him the disastrous intelligence. He called for 
his horse and followers, and in ten minutes after 
dashed off at fall gallop, in order to get to the 
Ghauts across the Ganges before the convicts or 
mutineers could reach it and prevent his return to 
the scene of his duty. I most bitterly regret that 
I did not follow his example, and thus make my 
escape from Budaon, where I could do no good, 
and endeavour to reach the hills, which I then 
might have succeeded in doing. I thought it, 
however, my duty not to desert my post, but stick 
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to the ship as^ long as she floated. I went into my 
room and prayed earnestly that Grod would protect 
and guide me^ and enable me to do my duty. I 
then 8iumiK>ned my kotwal^ and arranged with 
him as best we could^ for maintaining as long 
as possible the peace and the safety of the town. 
My great object was to prevent the gangs of 
escaped convicts^ the most desperate characters 
in the country, &om entering the place ; and in 
this I was happily successful. It was, however, 
quite hopeless to expect to defend the station 
against the mutineers; who, on their arrival, 
would be at once joined by the 100 men forming 
the Treasury Guard. I could therefore only hope, 
and it scarcely amounted to a hope, to keep things 
quiet until the mutineers might arrive f5rom 
Bareilly. 

About 10 A.M., I was joined by Mr. ^Donald 
and Son, indigo planters in the district ; who, 
having had their lives threatened at their residence 
in Ooghannee, had come into the station for 
protection. Mr. Gibson, a patrol in the Customs 
D^artment — temporarily on duty in 'the interior 
of the district, also sought safety in my house- 
as did Mr. Stewart, one of my clerks, with his wife 
and family. They were imder the impression that 
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I could protect tliem, whereas the fact was, that 
the number of Europeans congregated together, by 
attracting attention, seriously increased our 
mutual danger, and at the same time greatly im- 
peded my movements. 

I was satisfied that as long as I was alone I 
could provide for my own safety, having num- 
bers of friends in the district able and anxious to 
protect and shelter me ; but they were unwilling 
in any way to compromise their own safety by 
granting an asylum to the others: more espe- 
cially as some of the party were at feud with 
the people of the district, in consequence of having 
purchased estates, sold under harsh circumstances, 
by decrees of our Civil Courts. 

To the large number of these sales during the 
past twelve or fifteen years, and the operation of 
our revenue svstem, which has had the result of 
destroying the gentry of the country and breaking 
up the village communities, I attribute solely the 
disorganization of this and the neighbouring dis- 
tricts in these provinces. 

By fraud or chicanery, a vast number of the 
estates of families of rank and influence have been 
alienated, either wholly or in part, and have been 
purchased by new men-^hiefly traders or Govern-r 
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ment officials — without character or influence over 
their tenantry. These men, in a vast majority of 
instances, were also absentees, fearing or disliking 
to reside on their purchases, where they were looked 
upon as interlopers and unwelcome intruders. The 
ancient proprietary of these alienated estates were 
again living as tenantry on the lands once theirs ; 
by no means reconciled to their change of posi- 
tion, but maintaining their hereditary hold as 
strong as ever over the sympathies and affections 
of the agricultural body, who were ready and 
willing to join their feudal superiors in any attempt 
to recover their lost position and regain possession 
of their estates. The ancient landed proprietary 
body of the Budaon district were thus still in 
existence, but in the position of tenants, not 
proprietors. None of the men who had succeeded 
them as landowners were possessed of sufficient 
influence or power to give me any aid in main- 
taining the public tranquillity. On the contrary, 
the very first people' who came in to me, im- 
ploring aid, were this new proprietary body, to 
whom I had a right to look for vigorous and 
efficient efforts in the maintenance of order. On 
the other hand, those who really could control 
the vast masses of the rural population were 
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interested in bringing about a state of disturbance 
and general anarchy. 

For more than a year prerions to the out- 
break, I had been publicly rq>re8enting to 
superior authority the great abuse of the power 
of the ciyil courts, and the reckless manner 
in which they decreed the sale of rights and 
interests connected with the soil, in satis&ction 
of petty debts, and the dangerous dislocsticMi 
of society which was in consequence being pro- 
duced. I then pointed out that although the old 
families were being displaced fast, we could 
not destroy the memory of the past, or dis- 
solve the ancient connection between them and 
their people ; and I said distinctly, that in event of 
any insurrection occurring, we should find this 
great and influential body, through whom we can 
alone hope to control and keep under the millions 
forming the rural classes, ranged against us on 
the side of the enemy, with their hereditary re- 
tainers and followers rallying around them, in spite 
of our attempts to separate their interests. My 
warnings were unheeded, and I was ti^ated as 
an alarmist, who, having hitherto only served 
in the political department of the state, and 
being totally inexperienced in revenue matters. 
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could giye no sound opinion on the sabject 
Little did I think at the time^ that mj fears and 
forebodings were so soon to be realized. 

The leaders and promoters of this great rebel- 
fion^ whoever they may have been^ knew well the 
inflammable condition, from these causes, of the 
rural society in the North- Western Provinces, and 
they therefore sent among them the cfaupaties, as 
a kind of fiery cross, to call them to action. 
These cakes passed with the most amazing 
rapidity over the length and breadth of the 
land. Where they came from originally it is 
impossible to say, but I believe Barrackpore 
was the starting point, where large masses of 
mutinous sepoys were congregated. The chupaties 
entered my dbtrict from the adjoining one of 
Shigehanpore ; a village watchman of that place 
giving to the watchman of the nearest Budaon 
village two of the cakes, with an injunction to 
make six fresh ones, retain two for his own, and 
give the others to the watchman of the next village, 
who would follow the same course, and continue 
the manufacture and distribution. I truly believe 
that the rural population of all classes, among 
whom these cakes spread, were as ignorant as I 
was mysdf of their real object ; but it was dear 
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they were a secret sign to be on the alert, and the 
minds of the people were through them kept 
« watchful and excited. As soon as the disturbances 
broke out at Meerut and Delhi, the cakes 
explained themselves, and the people at once 
perceived what was expected of them. 

In Budaon the mass of the population rose in a 
body, and the entire district became a scene of an- 
archy and confusion. The ancient proprietary body 
took the opportunity of murdering or expelling the 
auction purchasers, and resumed possession of their 
hereditary estates. The danger now is, that this 
vast mass of our subjects, who are numbered by 
tens of thousands, and who are the real thews 
and sinews of the country, will never consent to 
the restoration of a Government to power which 
they consider treated them with harshness ; whose 
system tended to depress and dispossess them, and 
whose first measures after the return of tranquillity 
they consider must be to put back the auction 
purchasers and evict them. I feel convinced that 
no amount of force will restore us to power, unless 
at the same time some measures be taken for 
undoing the evils of the past, and coming to some 
compromise, by which the old families may be re- 
instated, and their sympathies and interests enlisted 
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on our behalf, while those of the auction purchasers 
are also duly cared for. I am fully satisfied that 
the rural classes would never have joined in 
rebelling with the sepoys, whom they hated, had 
not these causes of discontent already existed. 
They evinced no sympathy whatever about the 
cartridges, or flour said to be made of human 
bones, and could not then have been acted upon by 
any cry of their religion being in danger. 
It is questions involving their rights and interests 
in the soil and hereditary holdings, invariably 
termed by them as "jan se azeez," ^^ dearer 
than lifeP which excite them to a dangerous 
degree. 

To return to my narrative of events on the 
fatal 1st of June. About noon, I collected all 
my guests into the drawing-room, and we all 
joined in hearty prayers to God for His mercy 
and protection in our desperate circumstances. 
I trust that we were heard ; but what has been 
the fate of all those present, except myself, I know 
not. I then earnestly advised the two Donalds, 
Mr. Gibson, and the Stewarts, to leave me and 
make for the hills, while there was yet time, 
pointing out tlvat our safety was far more en- 
dangered by remaining together and attracting 

2 
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attention than by separating. My own duty 
was clear^ to remain at my post as long as any 
semblance of order could be maintained; they 
were under no such obligation, and had only to 
consult their own safety. All my arguments 
and entreaties, however, were in vain. They 
were quite paralysed, and seemed to feel that 
their only hope was in sticking close to the 
magistrate for protection. The day, which was 
a very hot one, wore on most gloomily. Every 
ihoment reports of one complexion or another 
were being brought to me of risings in the 
town, the defection of individuals in the police, 
and of the near approach of a large body of 
mutineers from Bareilly to mjirder me, plunder 
the treasury, and break open the jaflL 

About 4 p. M., the native oflScer of the sepoy 
guard over the treajsury, composed of one hundred 
men of the 68th Native Infantry, which corps had 
mutinied at Bareilly the previous day, came to 
report all right. I took him aside, and inquired 
the real state of aflairs. He denied, with the 
most solemn oaths any person of his persuasion 
<;ould take, all knowledge of the Bareilly mutiny; 
asserting that no intimation had come to the 
guard from their comrades at Bax^eilly, and that. 
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as long as Colonel Troup lived, he was confident 
the regiment would remain lojaL He then in- 
formed me that the guard were much alarmed 
in consequence of the excited state of the town, 
fearing they might be attacked by overwhelming 
numbers of budmashes, who would then sack the 
treasury, and he begged me earnestly to come 
down and join the guard, who would thereby 
be quite reassured. The man's earnest and 
respectful manner quite deceived me: I thought, 
if ever any one spoke truth it is this person. 
I at once, therefore, expressed my willingness to 
go, and told him to start, and I would follow 
presently. I then ordered my buggy, and was 
about stepping into it to drive oflF, when Wuzeer 
Singh came and implored me not to go, say- 
ing he knew these fellows well and that they 
meant mischief. I took his advice, and sent off 

^7 buggy. 

I regard this incident with deep thankftdness, 
as one of the many marked interpositions of 
Almighty care in preserving my life, which have 
occurred within the past two months. • Had I 
placed myself in the hands of the guard, they 
would at once have murdered me; for I sub- 
sequ^itly ascertained that a messenger from the 
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regiment at Bareilly had reached the guard about 
four in the morning, to inform them of what 
had occurred there, and prepare them for the 
advance of a body of mutineers to Budaon in 
the evening. The guard waited for my expected 
arrival at the kutcherry for above an hour and a 
half, and then, finding that I was not coming, 
they would be restrained no longer, but broke 
out into open mutiny. A party of them might 
easily have been sent to my house to seize and 
destroy me, but not a man would] consent to 
leave the immediate neighbourhood of the Trea- 
sury, lest the plundering should commence in 
their absence, and they should lose their share 
of the spoil. 

Their first act was to break open the gaol, 
distant about 100 yards from the treasury, and 
release some 300 ^prisoners who were confined 
within. A tumultuous noise and shouting about 
6 P.M. announced to me that the work of 
destruction had begun; at the same moment 
information was brought me that the mutineers 
from Bareilly were entering the station, and that 
all my police had thrown away their badges and 
joined them. The released prisoners then came 
shouting and yelling close up to my house. I 
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felt my work was then over; that the ship had 
sunk under me, and that it was now time to 
try and provide for my own safety. My horse, 
a small grey Cabul galloway belonging to my 
wife and constantly ridden by her, on whose 
speed and endurance I knew I could depend, 
had been standing all day saddled; I at once 
mounted him, and rode slowly away from the 
house, followed by the Messrs. Donald and Gibson. 
The town, then full of mutineers, lay be- 
tween us and the road to Moradabad, bv which 
I had hoped to escape to the hills ; I was 
therefore anxious to give the mutineers time to 
get to the treasury, which I knew would be their 
first point, and then endeavour to make a circuit 
round and thus fall into the Moradabad road. 
When I had gone some hundred yards from the 
house I was met by the chief of Shikooporah, a 
Mohammedan gentleman of family and influence, 
who used frequently to visit me. He dissuaded me 
from attempting to get round the town, as the 
roads were crowded with sepoys and released 
convicts. He begged me to come and take 
refuge in his house, about three miles off, 
and in a different direction from that I had 
intended taking. This I readily consented to 
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do^ as I hoped that I conld remain concealed 
with him until the mutineers had abandoned 
the station; when I would have returned, and 
endeavoured to resume my duties and restore 
some degree of order. The sheikh at the same 
time said he would grant an asylum to me alone, 
but not to the others of my party. I, however, 
thought I might be able to induce him to abandon 
this resolution, and retain us all, and I therefore 
took no notice at the time. We then turned 
and accompanied the sheikh. We had to return 
past my house, and, though scarcely ten minutes 
had elapsed since leaving it, I found the work 
of plundering it had already commenced, and 
that my own chuprassees were busily employed 
appropriating my property. The first man I saw 
was one of my own orderlies, and who had been 
a favourite of mine, with my dress-sword on him. 
Of course I was in no position to resent his 
conduct, or even notice it. 

I was now obliged to leave poor Mr. 
Stewart, my clerk and his family. They were 
in sad distress, for they had neglected my 
warning in the morning to effect their escape 
while it was possible, and now it was appa- 
rently too late ; their only conveyance being a 
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boggy, which coald proceed only by regular 
roads, and these were all blocked np by the 
mutineers and rebels. There was nothing for 
them but to hide in the fields ; and all I could do 
for them, in my own desperate circumstances, was 
to consign them to the care of an influential 
man in the city, who had just come up to see 
how it fared with me. He promised to look 
after them, and I hope has done so; what has 
become of them, however, I know not, but as .they 
were East Indians and nearly as dark as the natives, 
I trust they managed to escape, and are now alive. 
My heart was indeed heavy in finally leaving 
that peaceful happy home, where, for the past 
eighteen months, we had enjoyed much rational 
happiness and blessed tranquillity. When I look 
back to that time in my present circumstances of 
peril, it appears like the days of heaven upon the 
earth. One of my private servants, an Afghan 
named Sooltan Mahommed Khan, accompanied 
me, and also Wuzeer Singh ; who atone, of all the 
public establishment at Budaon, remained faith- 
ful to his salt I had with me one change of 
clothes, which I entrusted to my groom ; but he 
disappeared immediately, and I never saw him 
again, so I was reduced to those on my back. I 
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took with me also a little Testament, and darling 
Mdy's purse, intended for my birthday presents, 
and which had just reached me from home: these, 
with my watch and revolver, and 150 rupees 
divided between Sooltan Mahomed and Wuzeer 
Singh, who carried them round their waist, were 
all the worldly goods I possessed ; and with them 
I went forth for the first time in my life without 
a home or a roof to cover me, and, like the patri- 
arch, not knowing whither I went. 

We waded the Yar Wuffadar river, which ran 
just below my house ; and, after about an hour's 
riding, reached Shikooporah, without notice or 
molestation. Scarcely had we dismounted from 
our horses and entered the walled court, than 
one of the sheikh's brothers came up to me, and 
respectfully stated that it would be impossible 
for us to remain with safety there, as our numbers 
would certainly attract attention, and bring down 
upon us the mutineers ; we must therefore at once 
leave, and go on to a village of his, about eighteen 
miles distant on the left bank of the Ganges. I 
was deeply mortified at this, and the consequent 
frustration of my hope of being able to lie close until 
the mutineers should decamp, and then return to 
the station. I therefore remonstrated strongly with 
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the chief on his want of hospitality ; but he re- 
mained quite firm, assuring me that while he was 
quite ready to shelter me alone, he would not 
grant an asylum to my companions. As they 
would not leave me, and I would not desert them, 
there was nothing for it but to comply with the 
sheikh's wishes, and start for the village further 
on. Fortunate it was for me that I did so. 

I humbly regard this as another marked 
interposition of a merciful God to save my life ; 
for shortly after we left Shikooporah, a body of 
Irregular Horse who had accompanied the in- 
fantry portion of the mutineers from Bareilly (an 
event wholly unexpected by me, as the corps 
to which they belonged was considered staunch 
and loyal) beat ^up my temporary hiding place, 
and would have assuredly murdered me had 
they found me there, as they expected. 

Kuflsorah, 28th July. 

I resume my writing, but with a lighter heart ; 
for this morning, blessed be God, I have received 
tidings on which I can depend (the first since the 
25th of May) of the safety of my beloved wife and 
child at Nynee Tal. Information was brought 
to me in the morning by some of the people in 
this village, (in which we are now living, imder 
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the protection of Hurdeo Bnksh^ an influential 
zemindar of Onde) that a stranger had arrived 
in the night and was making inquiries for me. 
He was suspected to be a spy from the rebels at 
Futtehghur or elsewhere, and his movements 
were being closely watched. I told my informant 
that I thoaght no harm could come of this man 
being brought before me. He was accordingly 
summoned, and turned out to be a common Kahar, 
or palkee bearer. I was in native dress, and 
he did not seem at first to recognise me; but 
at last said, "You are the sahib I have often 
seen in kutcherry at Budaon. I am a servant 
of Missur Byjenath's, the Bareilly banker, and he 
has sent me to ascertain if the report which had 
reached him that you were alivCj^ and in hiding, 
is true, and to inform you (if I could find you) 
that the ' mem sahib ' and the child are both well 
at Nynee Tal, and quite safe, and want for 
nothing, as my master has taken care to have 
them supplied with necessary funds.** Oh, what 
a load was lifted off my heart, by the tidings. 
This is the first messenger who has reached us 
from the outer world since the 13th of June. He 
informs me that poor Mr. Stewart, my clerk, and 
his family, are as yet safe and in hiding near 
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Budaon ; that Khan Bahadhnr Khan is in power 
at Bareilly^ and has assumed the Goyemment of 
Rohilcnnd. That poor Haj^ Robertson, and 
Raikes, were among those massacred at Bareilly 
on the 31st of May. and that he had himself seen 
their dead bodies dragged through the city ; but 
that seyeral Europeans had escaped to Njnee Tal, 
among them the Commissioner Alexander and 
Colonel Troup. 

The messenger, whose name was Elhan Singh, 
had been ten days coming from Bareilly, owing to 
the inundations, the rains being peculiarly heayy — 
a most fortunate thing for us, as it preyents bands 
of mutineers and rebels wandering about the 
country. He informs us that our troops are at 
Delhi, and all ia going on well there ; that there is 
daily fighting, and that Agra and Meerut are 
still safe. Khan Singh wished at once to return 
to his master with the news respecting me, and I 
gaye him a little letter, enclosed in a quill, for my 
wife, which he promised to conyey safely to Nynee 
Tal. I haye great hopes that he will be able to do 
so, as the piece of quill is not an inch long, and 
can be easily hidden in the mouth in case of 
challenge. He left us on his return in the eyening. 

I must now resume the narratiye of my pro- 
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ceedings on the night of 1st June, after leaving 
Shikooporah. We were accompanied by one of 
the sheikhs, and travelled through bye ways and 
fields, leaving the high road at some distance to our 
left, in case of pursuit We passed through a 
number of villages, literally swarming with men 
armed with swords, and iron bound lathee^. They 
were silent and not disrespectful, seeing us 
accompanied by the sheikh, whose tenantry they 
all were. He was, however, obliged to take the 
precaution to send men ahead to each village as 
we approached it, to prepare the people for our 
coming, and prevent any attack upon us. As 
we travelled on I looked back and saw a bright 
gleam of light in the sky, which I knew ftill 
well was from the burning bungalows in poor 
Budaon; all the property I possessed adding to 
the blaze. 

We reach our destmatlon about 12 p.m. 
It was a miserable village called Kukorah, 
but containing one better sort of house, in which 
the sheikh resided when he visited the place on 
business. We were sent up to the roof of this 
house, to pass the night ; and there commenced my 
sleeping in the open air, which, with one or two 
exceptions, I have been forced to do ever since. 
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Before going to rest we all joined in prayer, 
thanking God for having so mercifully preserved 
us hitherto, and commending ourselves to His 
merciful protection for the future. Although 
weary and worn out with the events of the past 
24 hours, I scarcely closed an eye. About 4 
A.M. we were awoke by order of the sheikh, 
who recommended, indeed insisted, on our at once 
crossing the Ganges, to a place called Kadir- 
chonk in the Etah district, where we would be, 
he declared, quite safe ; which we could not hope 
to be much longer in his village, as the Irregular 
Cavalry would soon be on our track. I consented, 
thinking that by joining Phillips and Bramley at 
Puttealee, I might get aid from them, and 
return to Budaon, to attempt to restore order. I 
was, however, doomed to bitter disappointment, as 
the sequel will show. 

We took leave of the sheikh about 5 A.M., 
and rode to the bank of the Ganges, where 
we found a boat and crossed to the opposite 
side. The right bank was lined with a large 
concourse of people, assembled to attack and 
plunder some neighbouring village.* The crowd 

* These assemblages of seyeral Tillages to attack some 
large one the people call **Fukars," and it is quite astonishing 
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hailed us, and fired two or three shots at the 
boat, as we went down the coitre of the stream ; 
but the balls never came near us, and did no 
harm* We landed unmolested about a mile 
below this mob, and rode on to ICadir Chouk, a 
ruinous old fort, about two miles inland. The 
owner, a Mahomedan gentleman of some influence, 
received us very kindly, and assigned ns a room, 
' where we were shelteredfrom the heat, by this time 
become intense. His retainers, fully armed, were 
all assembled about the premises for the protection 
of the place, as a large body of marauders were 
assembled in the neighbourhood — others than 
these we saw on the river bank — and threatening 
an attack. At this time, as £Eir as I could 
judge, this man was very weU affected towards 
our Govenm^ent, and w^ in high spirits; in- 
formation having just reached him, that Phillips, 
who was at Puttealee, only eight miles off, 
had been joined by Bramley, with a large body 
of horse, and that they would at once commence 
restoring order in the district. This was most 
cheering news for me. I sent off a messenger 

how soon multitudes collect for this lawless purpose, and how 
completely they do their work, almost rooting up, as it were, 
the place attacked. 
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at once to Phillips, informing him of the Budaon 
disaster, and sajring we woold join him in the 
evening. About 5 p.m. a reply was brought, and 
disheartening enongh it was ; saying that Bramley 
had only brought a few horsemen with him, and 
recommending me to join them immediately, as 
it was their intention to make at once for Agra. 
We thought it as well not to communicate this 
news to our host, and we left him inmiediately ; 
reaching Puttealee about 7. 

I found Bramley and Phillips in very low 
spirits; and no wonder, for they informed me 
that news had just reached them that the body 
of horse which had been sent to their aid, con- 
sisting of Oudh Locals from Lucknow, had the 
day before murdered their officers on the line 
of march, and proceeded in a body to Delhi; 
and that the guard with themselves, composed 
of sixty men from their homes on leave from 
dififerent regiments, were not to be depended on, 
but were supposed to be in league with the Oudh 
mutineers, and might rise and murder us at any 
moment. 

We remained the 3rd and 4th at Puttealee with 
these fellows all round us, and very anxious. On 
the 5th, we got rid of the greater number of the 
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troopers, by sending them nominallj to guard a 
Tehseeldaree, some twenty miles oflF, in which there 
was a considerable sum of Government money. We 
heard afterwards, that immediately on reaching 
the place, these fellows seized the money, and then 
went off; some to their homes, some to join the 
mutineers. 

A fine old Resseldar of Liptrot's Horse re- 
mained with us, and about twenty troopers, upon 
whose fidelity he said we could depend. I had 
frequent communications with this old officer 
(who, by the way, is now, I hear, in high 
favour with the Nawab of Futtehghur, and com- 
manding some of his troops) as to the causes of 
disaffection in the native army. He never men- 
tioned the cartridges, or fear of outrages on their 
religion, as the causes, but ascribed them to the 
great dissatisfaction which existed at the acts of 
the Government, in the curtailment of furloughs 
and other privileges, the levy en route to their 
homes, from sepoys, of tolls at Ghauts, and in 
Government Seraiees, from which payments they 
were formerly exempt, being treated as a privileged 
class: also the distance they had to serve from 
their homes. 

On the afternoon of the 5th, an anonymous note 
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was brought to Phillips^ statbg that 200 mutinoas 
sepoys were at a place some ten miles off^ who 
intended coming to attack Pattealee the next 
mornings as they heard the district officers were 
assembled there^ and had much treasure with 
them. This intelligence determined us at once to 
start for Agra, and preparations were made for 
leaving as soon as the moon rose, at 10 p.m. 

I received, about the same time, a communica- 
tion purporting to be from some of my friends in 
Budaon, stating that the mutineers had decamped 
from thence with the treasure, after firing the 
place and destroying all the buildings, and had 
gone back to Bareilly, and urging me strongly 
to return, as there was no longer any danger. 
I despatched a reply, saying that I was quite 
willing to do so, provided they would send me a 
sufficient force for my protection to the bank of 
the Ganges to conduct me to Budaon ; and stating 
that I would remain at Puttealee till I heard it had 
arrived. I sent by the messenger also a note 
to my wife at Nainee Tal, telling her what had 
occurred, and that I was safe thus far. 

Phillips and Bramley, however, both urged me 
so strongly not to return to Budaon, but to accom- 
pany them, that I acceded to their representa- 

3 
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tioos^ and gave up mj intentioiL We set off; the 
Bowars with the old ressaldars led^ a number of 
half-armed thakoors followed next^ and we our- 
selves brought up the rear. We feared that the 
aowars might prove treacherous on the way and 
attack us^ so the thakoors were interposed between 
m and them, in order that if they did charge 
down upon us thejr must first pass through that 
bodj^ and we should thus have warning of their 
intentions. We marched about four miles^ when 
we thought that what we feared had actqally 
occurred^ and that we were at once to be attacked^ 
for there was a sudden halt and a great noise 
and rushing about in the front. It was caused 
by one of the sowar's horses, a mad, vicious brute, 
which^ having thrown his rider, came charging 
down upon us, and galloped back and forwards 
through the body of foot and horse, until he 
was stopped by a severe spear woimd administered 
by a sowar whose horse he was attacking. 

We marched without any other interruption all 
night, only halting once or twice to rest the men 
and horses. As the morning dawned we found 
ourselves in the neighbourhood of a small fort, 
about five miles from the Grand Trunk Road. 
Those inside threatened to fire upon us imless 
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we halted and told who we were. The killahdar 
was one of our own zemindars ; and after a parley 
with Bramley, with whom fortunately he was 
previously acquainted^ he allowed us to enter the 
place and rest^ while we sent out for infor^ 
mation as to the road being clear in our front 
Ijowards Mynpoory, for which place we were 
marching. 

The messenger despatched for this purpose so<m 
returned with the very alarming intelligence 
that there was a body of mutineers^ horse and 
foot, on their way to Delhi, haltmg in our im- 
mediate vicinity, and completely blocking up the 
road in our front We immediately consulted to- 
gether on what course to pursue; the zemindar 
insisting on our at once removing from his fort^ 
which he feared would be attacked by the muti- 
neers, as soon as they heard of our being in it. 

We at first thought of making an attempt to 
cross the road in front of this body, trusting to the 
speed of our horses to escape, if we were pursued. 
On consultation, however, this plan appeared too 
hazardous, and we determined to retrace our steps 
and remain in some village in the rear, imtil 
night fell ; when we might hope to elude these 
troops, and escape past them to Agra through 
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Mynpoory, As we approached the village where 
we thus intended remaining, we thought it best to 
send on a sowar to see if the place was clear ; we 
oarselves halting in a small grove aboat a mile 
off, where we were hidden from observation. It 
was very fortunate that we took this precaution, 
for our messenger presently returned, telling us 
the village was occupied by 200 mutinous sepoys ; 
the very party vrho we heard intended beating 
up our quarters at Puttealee, and who, changing 
their intention, had moved on in this direction. 

This intelligence caused us entirely to alter our 
plans, and, striking through the jungles and by 
by-paths, to return to Puttealee. The sowars 
under the ressaldar had by this time become very 
insolent in their bearing ; probably in consequence 
of our having already dismissed our thakoor 
guards of infantry, who were quite knocked up 
with the night march. It became very desirable 
therefore to get rid of these fellows; Bramley 
accordingly called up the old ressaldar and told 
him we no longer required his services, or those 
of his men, and that they might return to 
Furruckabad, whence they had come, or go any- 
where else they liked. The attitude of these 
fellows became at this moment most threatening ; 
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they seemed just wavering as to whether thejr 
would charge down upon and destroy us, or 
go off and leave us. They consulted together for 
a moment — one of breathless suspense to us — and 
then, to our great relief, suddenly turned about 
and rode off. We now went on, changing our 
direction as soon as we lost sight of the sowars, 
with the view of preventing their afterwards follow- 
ing our movements. 

We marched from 6 o'clock in the morning 
until the afternoon, when, completely exhausted 
by the terrific heat and dust, we came upon a 
small hamlet. There an old soldier, a pensioner 
of our Government, who had served in Affghan- 
istan, greatly commiserated our position, and in 
answer to our request for water brought us milk 
and chupatties, which were most acceptable in our 
fainting state. We rested here for an hour, and 
on going away I offered the old man a little money 
in return for his hospitality. He flatly refused to 
receive it, saying, with apparently real sorrow, 
^^ You are in far greater need than I am now, who 
have a home, whereas* you are wanderers in the 
jungles ; but if ever your raj is restored, remember 
me, and the little service I have been able to 
render you." 
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We promised to do so^ and then left him. Still 
going through the jxmgle^ we reached Pnttealee, 
thoroughly tired out, at nightfall, having been in 
the saddle continuously since ten the previous 
night ; more than twenty hours. Here Bramley 
and Phillips determined to halt one day and rest 
their horses, and then make a fresh attempt to 
reach Agra. 

At this time we were under the impression that 
our safety was best consulted by separating from 
each other, instead of keeping together ; and as 
I could not abandon the persons who accompanied 
me, but felt at the same time I had no right to 
add to Bramley and Phillips' risk by imposing 
ourselves upon them, I determined to leave the 
latter to go on to Agra by themselves, and with my 
party to endeavour to get back to Budaon, and if 
possible push my way through that district to the 
hills. The two Messrs. Donalds, Mr. Gibson, 
and myself, therefore started from Puttealee about 
11 AOf. of the 7 th June, to return to Kadir 
Gunge. Phillips, as I was leaving him, said in so 
marked a manner, ^'I feel certain and confident 
that we shall meet again," that I felt quite cheered 
about him and myself. 

We passed unmolested through multitudes of 
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men who were crossing the road^ laden with the 
plunder of some large village they had attacked 
and sacked during the night. The men of all the 
villages through which we passed were collected 
in bodies at the entrance of each^ and, while quite 
respectful, crowded round us, asking eagerly, 
*^ When will your raj return ? When will your 
raj return? — in ten days or fifteen days? We 
are worn out and tired with this continual watch- 
ing and being on the alert in case of being 
attacked, and we long for peace and quiet again.'' 

We reached Kadir Gunge about four in the 
afternoon, and were civilly, but very coldly, re* 
teeived by the zemindar, our host of two day« 
previous. Since then he had heard of the mutiny 
at Bareilly, and the conduct of the regiment 
coming up to Bramley's aid, and the intelligence 
had a marked effect on his demeanour. He, how- 
ever, said he would secure a boat to take ourselves 
and our horses to the Budaon side of the river. 

Shortly after we were seated, there was an 
alarm of an attack, and a general rush of all 
the retainers to the tower where the stand was to 
be made ; after about an hour's anxious waitix^, 
intelligence was brought that the body of men 
who had been threatening the attack had gone off 
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to plunder some other place in the neighbourhood. 
They passed, in number several thousands, within 
half a mile of us. 

As we were sitting inside the house, and just 
about to start to cross the river, a traveller from 
the Budaon side entered the court outside, and 
from which he could not be seen. He was 
asked the news, and gave a dismal account of 
the state of the roads along which he had passed ; 
all the villages having been plundered, and many 
burnt He then said that a large body of horse 
was the day before at Kukorah (the village we had 
slept in on the 1st of June, and the place we 
were then bound for) searching for the Collec- 
tor (myself), and that they were now in a village 
opposite " Kadir Gunge. This news determined me 
to remain where I was until the next day, in order 
to get some information if possible from Budaon as 
to the state of the district, and whether I could 
pass through it with any chance of safety. I 
accordingly sent off a note to a person I con- 
sidered staunch in the town, and requested him to 
write an immediate reply. This I hoped would 
have reached us by the next morning, but no 
messenger returned. Wearily the day passed on 
until evening, when our host, who had been much 
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displeased at our remaining so long with him^ and 
had scarcely given us any food^ came to say that 
the boat was ready to convey us to the other side 
of the Ganges, and that we must start at once. 

There was no help for it, so we mounted and rode 
off; but on reaching the Ganges we found that the 
boat provided for us was too small to contain any 
one of our horses, and that we therefore could not 
cross. We m vain endeavoured to get another; 
and, much depressed, were at last forced to be- 
take ourselves again to the zemindar. He was 
very rude on our arrival, but was at length pacified. 
He strongly urged us to abandon all thoughts of 
crossing the river into Budaon and to go on to 
Furruckabad ; which place was sixty miles off, the 
road pretty clear, and the station still safe. He 
told us the reason why he felt certain that no 
mutiny had occurred there as yet was, that several 
of his people were prisoners in the gaol at that 
place, and had it been broken open, they would 
surely have come back to their homes in this 
village ere that time. 

We were perfectly helpless, and determined 
to follow his advice. Doing so, has brought me 
indeed to this place of misery ; but had I crossed 
into Budaon what might not have been my fate ? 
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Bjrjenath's messenger. Khan Singh, informed 
me that the letter written to Puttealee to induce 
me to retnm to Budaon, was a trick of the sepoys 
to get me into their hands. They had therefore sent 
the horsemen to the bank of the river, in expec- 
tation of my crossing, to await my arrival and 
destroy me on landing. They had been greatly 
exasperated against me, and determined to have 
my life, in consequence of finding only one lakh 
and a half in my treasury instead of sev^i, as 
they were led to expect ; they knew that the 
deficiency was caused by my having refused to 
receive their money from the zemindars, as I 
knew it would, in all probability, fall into the 
hands of the mutineers. 

The zemindar gave us two foot-men for guides, 
who conducted us through several villages where 
we were immolested. At length, about midnight, 
I saw the guide who was immediately in front of 
me stop suddenly and make a sign to us to halt 
We accordingly did so, and coming close up to us 
he silently pointed out a large body of men, 
apparently between two and three hundred, lying 
in a hollow among a few trees, a little to our lefL 
We thought they were all asleep, and that we 
could escape their notice, when all at once lliey 
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rofle up as one man and came towards us. It was 
no use attempting to fly, for we should then have 
lost onr guides, as we were mounted and they were 
on foot ; so we stood fast. I told the guide to go 
fcNTward to meet them, and explain who we were. 
He was a sharp fellow, for I heard him imme- 
diately saying we were " Sahibs," going to meet 
and bring back some troops who were coming 
up from Furruckabad to restore order. The 
villagers seemed quite satisfied with this informa- 
tion, and let us pass. They were lying out 
about a mile &om their village, as an advanced 
picquet, in expectation of an attack, by one of those 
" Pukars" I have already spoken of, with which 
they were threatened. They were much pleased 
to hear that there was a prospect of order being 
restored by troops, and it was not for us to 
undeceive them. After leaving them we passed 
through the village, which was full of men ; but 
they never noticed or stopped us^ as we had been 
allowed to pass through their picquets. 

About 2 o'clock A. H.^ the guides left us, having 
put us in the straight road to Futtehghur, and we 
travelled on by ourselves. Just as the morning 
dawned, we were much surprised to see an encamp- 
ment about a mile to the right of the road ; appa- 
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rently of a considerable body of men, from the 
number of tents, and their being disposed in regular 
lines. There were, howeyer, no sentries, nor any 
signs of life, and we passed unchallenged. After 
travelling the entire night, with only one halt 
of ten minutes to water the horses, we arrived 
about 8 A. M. at a considerable Puthan village 
called Kaim Gunj where there was a Government 
tehseeldaree. 

We rode into the enclosure and summoned 
the tehseeldar, who appeared after a considerable 
delay; he was a frail old man, but, as we 
afterwards discovered, with a noble heart; for, 
under Providence, he was the chief instrument 
in saving our lives at this place. By the 
time he came a considerable crowd had as- 
sembled round us, and the tehseeldar seemed 
anxious to get us to leave the tehseeldaree 
and go with him to the residence of Yar 
Nawab 'Ahmed Zur Khan,' a native gentle- 
man of influence and the chief proprietor in the 
place; who, he said, would be happy to re- 
ceive us, and who could protect us, as his house 
was situated within a walled garden. We 
accordingly removed to this place, distant about a 
mile from the tehseeldaree, and were at once led 
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into the garden^ and told to remain there until the 
Nawab could himself receive us. We sat down 
under the shade of the trees ; for the heat was by 
this time intense. Presently the Nawab's brother, 
attended by three followers, all armed with double 
barrelled guns, came to look at us. He was quite 
intoxicated with opium, and very insolent and ex- 
cited in his manner. He questioned us as to who we 
were, and on my telling him that I was the collector 
of Budaon, and that the others were indigo planters 
and a Customs pati*ol, he turned to me and said, 
" You I know, and will protect you, as^'you are a 
Government officer ; as for these fellows I know 
nothing of them, and will have nothing to do with 
them." I thought it highly probable, that, infuri- 
ated as he was with drugs, he might shoot down 
my companions at once, and they themselves quite 
expected he would fire on them. Fortunately, 
however, at this juncture the Nawab himself 
appeared, and the brother was at once taken 

away. 

The Nawab was kind and polite in his demean- 
our, but seemed most reluctant to allow us to enter 
his house. After much demur he admitted us, 
on my representing that we were greatly fatigued, 
and sufiering much from the heat of the sun, as the 
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trees afforded us no sufficient shelter. I told him 
we had no wish to remain with him^ but were 
most desirous to press on to Futtehghur^ and 
hoped he would get us a boat to take ourselves 
and horses down the river to that place. He 
professed his readiness to help us, and sent off 
a messenger to the Nawab Doollah, a relation 
of his (living at a place about eight miles off 
near the Ganges, called Shumshabad), who we 
were assured would order a boat to be in readi- 
ness for us by the afternoon. We were then 
conducted to the top of the house, and some 
food given to us. My two servants were not 
allowed to accompany us, but remained with the 
horses in the court-yard below. 

As we were eating our breakfast, a messenger 
came in and whispered something to the Nawab, 
who was sitting with us. The communication 
produced an immediate change in his demeanour; 
he rose, saying we must at once start for Shum- 
shabad, where the Nawab DooUah would re- 
ceive us, and that he would himself furnish us 
with an escort of five horsemen under the orders 
of one of his relatives, by name Mooltan Khan ; 
a fine powerful Pathan between forty and fifty 
years of age, who was also sitting with ujs. 
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Before taking leave of him^ the Nawab required 
me to give him a certificate that he had treated 
us well and given us an escort This demand 
is almost invariably a prelude to treachery^ as 
perscms to whom such documents are granted 
always consider their possession must clear them 
from all blame^ whatever may happen to the 
grantors. I was of course forced to give the 
certificate. As we rode out of the gateway, 
Mooltan Khan whispered to me, ^'It is as well 
for us to go across the fields, and avoid all 
villages:" and he at once struck off at a rapid 
gallop. 

After riding for about four miles, we halted, 
to allow the riding camels on which Mr. Gibson 
and Wuzeer Singh were mounted, to come up; 
they, with Mr. Donald, senior, who was on horse- 
back, having fallen considerably behind. On 
riding up Mr. Donald said to me, '^ I have 
heard something which will make your blood 
curdle. Wuzeer Singh informs me, he over- 
heard the Nawab's people and our escort, before 
leaving Kaieem Gunge, say that we were all 
to be killed as soon as we embarked on board 
the boat." I rode up to Mr. Gibson's camel and 
questioned Wuzeer Singh, who assured me that 
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he believed^ from what he had heard, it was their 
deliberate intention to murder as all. Of course 
I was much shocked ; but what could we do ? I 
merely said, in reply to Mr. Donald, that we 
were helpless, and must now go on with our 
escort, showing no doubt of their fidelity, and 
trust in God to protect us. After halting about ten 
minutes, we again set off at a gallop, Mooltan Khan 
leading, and shortly after arrived at the Nawab 
DooUah's. There we were received with great 
civility by the Nawab's head man, a Hindoo, who 
was sitting transacting business in an open veran- 
dah, surrounded by a number of people. 

Several messages immediately passed between 
the Nawab and this official, who at last went to 
speak to his master, in the interior of the house. I 
took the opportunity to send him my compliments, 
hoping that he was well, and would see and assist 
us in procuring a boat to take us to Futtehghur. 
The man soon returned, saying the Nawab would 
not see us (which I thought a very bad sign) ; 
but that we should have a boat as soon as it could 
be prepared. He then recommended my sending 
intimation of oar coming to the kotwal of Futteh- 
ghur, and he wrote a purwannah, or order, for me 
to sign, and I pulled off my signet ring to seal it. 
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Some of the party asked to be allowed to look 
at the ring, which was handed round the circle, 
duly inspected, and civilly returned to me. It 
required a great effort to maintain a composed and 
cheerful demeanour all this time ; but we contrived 
to do so, and to converse with those present After 
sitting about an hour, we were invited to adjourn 
to a bungalow of the Nawab's, built and furnished 
in the European style, to have some refreshment 
before starting in the boat. The Hindoo Kardar, 
Multan Khan, and our escort, accompanied us to 
this bungalow, and sat down with us. I ate, 
fortunately for me, some hard eggs, which sustained 
me well during the next eighteen hours. 

I was about to lie down, and try to get some 
rest, for I was sorely fatigued, when my suspicions 
were aroused by Multan Khan coming up and 
saying, " I pity you from my heart." I asked him 
why ? He was explaining that no boat had been, 
prepared for us, and that we could never hope to 
reach Futtehgliur alive, from the state of the 
villages and roads ; when Mr. Donald, junior, who 
was standing at the window, called out to me in 
much alarm, that there was a crowd of armed 
men collecting round the house, and pouring into 
the compound. The Kardar almost at the same 

4 
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moment came up to me sayings '^ You mnst all 
leave this place at once; you will be all killed if 
you remain any longer. Return whence you came, 
and stick to the sowars who accompanied you 
from Kaieem Gunj.'' Our horses were immediately 
ordered and we mounted. As I rode out of the 
enclosure, I looked round for my two servants, 
but the crowd was by this time so great that I 
could not see them. My second horse, ridden up 
to this time by my Affghan servant, was standing 
at the door, and we begged Mr. Gibson to 
mount him ; but he being an indifferent horseman 
declmed, and then got on his camel. Up to this 
time, the crowd did not meddle with us, and 
opened a way for us to pass through. 

Mr. Donald, junior, and I were riding in front, 
accompanied by Multan Khan, and had advanced 
about 200 yards from the house, when we ob- 
served a body of horsemen drawn up across the 
road, in a grove immediately in our front, and 
waiting for us. Multan Khan pulled up his 
horse, and bade us at once return to the house, 
as the only chance of saving our lives; for he 
said that neither himself nor any of his men would 
advance with us another yard. It was out of the 
question to attempt to get through this body by 
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onr four selves^ and so we turned back to iba 
honse. 

I was some way in front, and riding along by 
the wall of the enclosure in which the house- 
was situated, and not far from the gate, when 
the mob opened fire upon us, with savage 
shouts and yells. How I escaped I know not, 
for the bullets were rapping into the wall all 
about me ; but my horse becoming very restive 
under the fire, plunged so much that they could 
neither hit him nor myself. Turning round to see 
what was going on behind me, I saw Mr. Donald, 
senior, without his hat, trying to get out of the 
crowd, and a number of men rushing in upon 
Mr. Gibson and striking at him with swords and 
sticks. 

I now noticed Multan Khan and our escort gal- 
loping oflF, leaving us to our fete. My only chance 
was to attempt to rejoin them; so I called out 
to Mr. Donald, senior, to follow me, and drawing 
my revolver, put my horse right at the crowd 
as hard as I could go. They opened for me right 
and left, and I passed close to poor Mr. Gibson : 
I shall never forget his look of agony, as he 
was ineffectually trying to defend himself from 
the rulpans who were swarming round him. 
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I could render him no aid, and was only enabled 
to save myself through the activity and strength 
of my horse. Once or twice I was on the point 
of shooting some of the fellows, but refrained; 
thinking that threatening them with my pistol was 
more likely to deter them, as when once a barrel 
was discharged they might close in upon me, 
fancying that I could no longer hurt them. 

I soon got clear of the mob, and joined Multan 
Khan and the escort, who had by this time 
halted. Mr. Donald, senior, followed me almost 
immediately: his horse was severely wounded 
by a matchlock ball in the near hind leg; but 
he was himself untouched. His son also rode 
up soon after; he had escaped unwounded, 
by riding through the town, and jumping his 
horse over a ravine where the fellows could not 
follow him. A man also joined us mounted on my 
second horse, a difficult animal to manage; he 
threw his rider almost immediately, then bolted, 
and was, as I imagined, lost. 

Multan Khan and the others seemed by no 
means pleased tliat we had escaped, and were 
very threatening in their demeanour. I rode 
up to the former, and putting my hand on 
his shoulder^ said to him — *^Have you a 
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family and Uttle children?" He answered by 
a nod* " And are they not^ dependent on you 
for their bread?" I asked. He replied "Yes." 
" Well," I said, " so have I, and I am confident 
you are not the man to take my life and destroy 
their means of support." He looked at me for 
a moment, and then said, " I will save your life 
if I can : follow me." He immediately turned and 
set off at a gallop, and we followed him. 

One of the sowars, a scoundrel belonging to the 
Mehidpore Contingent, and mounted on a poor 
horse, rode along side of me, and said, " Give me 
your horse ; mine is good enough for you." I put 
him off by some civil answer ; but he was much 
enraged at my refusal, and remonstrated with 
Multan Khan for not at once murdering us. 
Finding he could not persuade him or the other 
sowars to attack us, he struck off to a village 
through which we were to pass, in order to 
raise the villagers to intercept and murder us. 
This caused Multan Khan to take a long circuit 
through the fields to avoid the village. 

We reached Kaieem Gunj about 4 p.m., and were 
at once told to ascend to the roof of the house and 
show ourselves to no one. We were almost 
immediately informed that poor Mr. Gibson, 
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yrho had been with ns a few hours before^ had 
heen cut in pieces by the mob. The Nawab 
visited us soon after our arrival, and seemed 
lieartay sorry for what had occnrred ; attributing 
the attack made upon us, and very justly, to the 
treachery of the Nawab ^* Doolah" of Shumshabad. 
He then plainly told us, that he could afford us 
no protection; that the people believed that we 
were covered with rings and jewels, and that the 
irery children would tear ns in pieces, if they saw 
US, to plunder us. I told him that we had nothing 
with us. But he said the story that I had pro- 
duced my signet ring to seal the Furwannah at 
Shumshabad had got about, and they believed we 
were covered with jewels, and that nothing would 
persuade them to the contrary. He said he could 
only consent to keep us in his house until night- 
fall, when we must quit it. I told him I would 
try and return by the way I had come, to my 
own district, where I thought friends would pro- 
tect me. The Nawab said this was impossible, as 
I should be cut to pieces within the first mile. 

I then said that we would try and make for Fut- 
tehgfaur. The Nawab allowed this was our best 
plaiif but he at the same time declared his inability 
4o get a guide to conduct us; alleging as the 
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reason, that news had been received of the total 
deStmction of our army before Delhi, and tte 
death of the Commander-in-Chief; who had 
poisoned himself, though we gave out he had died 
of cholera. I represented that without a guide we 
must perish by the way ; but he was immoveable, 
saying he could not help us, for no one would con- 
sent to aid or conduct us. Mr. Donald, senior'^, 
horse was reported quite unable to move, from his 
wound, and it was quite necessary to supply 
his place. After much trouble, the Nawab pro- 
cured for him in the Bazaar, for fifty rupees, a 
miserable pony, quite unsuitable for so heavy a 
man to travel with at any pace. 

After the Nawab left us, we all three joined 
in prayer, thanking God for our preservation in 
the midst of such great danger, and entreating 
Him mercifully to open a door of escape for 
us, or if not to prepare us for Himself. I then 
sent for the old tehseeldar, who had befriended 
us in the morning, and on his coming pointed 
out to him the hopelessness of our ever reaching 
Futtehghur if we had to keep to the main 
road and pass through the villages, and that 
therefore we must have a guide to lead us through 
by-paths and fields. I begged him earnestly to sp 
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to the Nawab and try and induce him to give us 
at least one horseman as a guide* He consented 
to go, but expressed himself very hopeless of a 
favourable result ; saying, if he succeeded he would 
come back again, but if he failed he would not 
return, as it would be only painful for him to part 
from us again. I then took off mv watch and 
ring, as I had little or no hope of surviving, and 
made them over to him, to give to the first Euro- 
pean officer he might meet, for conveyance to my 
family ; he then left me. 

My two poor companions had been fast asleep 
during this conference, and I now lay down 
myself, and fell into a light slumber, in which 
I continued for about an hour ; when I was 
awoke by the voice of the Nawab saying, " He 
is asleep ; don't let us rouse him : he is in need 
of rest." With inexpressible delight, I then 
heard the old lame tehseeldar shuffling up and 
saying, " it is never too soon to waken up a man 
if you have good news for him." I started up 
and called them both in, when the Nawab told nae 
he had prevailed on two trusty men, connections 
of his own, to convey us safely to Futtehghur, and 
that we must start in two hours thereafter. He 
also gave me the satisfactory intelligence that my 
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second horse had been recovered, and was in the 
stable and of course available for Mr. Donald, senior. 

He and the tehseeldar then left me, enjoining me 
to lie down and sleep, and promising to come back 
soon, with native clothes in which to disguise us. 
They returned at the appointed time, accompanied 
by our friend Multan Khan. I then roused up 
my companions, and we were dressed in the 
Nawab's clothes ; every article of our own dress, 
down to our boots, being burnt in our presence, to 
destroy all traces of us in the house. I only con- 
trived to save my Testament and my darling 
May's purse ; from which, however, I had to cut off 
the silver rings and tassels, lest they should 
attract notice. I put these, with my ring and watch, 
which the old tehseeldar returned to me, in 
my waist-belt. The Testament I have still with 
me, and it has been my solace in many an hour of 
anguish and peril ; but alas, the purse I dropped on 
the road and never saw again. I weep now when 
I think of that loss, and am not ashamed to say so ; 
for sorrow and anxiety such as ours make the 
heart very ready to overflow at any remembrance 
of those we teve, and whom it is probable we may 
never again meet in this life. 

When all were ready, and our turbans, the 
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most difficult part of our costume to arrai^^ 
pot on, we descended to the courtyard and there 
found our horses and the two guides ready:. I 
mounted, but found to my dismay that my own 
saddle (an excellent Wilkinson and Eidd) had 
been removed, and replaced by a miserable 

seriously injure my horse's back and render him 
xmseryiceable. A glance at one of the guides, 
a fine tall man mounted on a good looking bay 
mare, showed me that he had appropriated it; 
but it was no time for remark, far less remon- 
istrance. The Nawab dismissed us very kindly, 
saying to me, " You make a very good Fathan in 
this dress ; but mind, never venture to speak, or 
you will be at once discovered; the other two may 
speak, for they are country born, and have the 
native accent" 

We rode slowly, and in profound silence, 
through the town o£ Kaieem Gunj, in which 
no one was stirring. Immediately on getting 
beyond it, tlie guide on the bay mare set off at a 
gallop, and led us through fields and through by- 
lanes for several miles without a halt. We had 
not proceeded very far when my little horse, who 
notwithstanding my having scarcely been off his 
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back for the past week, was pulling hard, ran me 
Ttnder the branch of a tree, and knocked off the 
turban which had been arranged with so much 
care. I was hopeless of being able to put it on 
again, as none but a native can do this, and that 
only after the education of years ; but happily I 
caught one end of it as it fell to the ground, and, 
tying a knot in my curb rein and taking it in my 
teeth, managed to guide my horse, while I con- 
trived to replace my turban ; though not in a way 
to escape detection, had we been stopped and ex- 
amined. 

After going about eight miles we halted to 
breathe our horses, and I took the opportunity 
of having some talk with our guide. He turned 
out to be a trooper of Cox's troop of Horse Artillery, 
on leave at his home in Kaieem Gxmj. He assured 
me that 6,000 rupees would not have induced 
him to guide us, or give us any aid, had it not 
been for the earnest solicitations of his near relation 
the Nawab, to which he at last yielded. He was a 
splendid horseman, and had many a fight with the 
mare, a most vicious brute ; which I watched with 
intense and breathless interest, as on the result 
my safety mainly depended. For the first few miles 
she went on without a check, but afterwards, and 
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when it was highly important for us to go at speed, 
^ the brute would suddenly stop, rear and plunge, 
and do everything to get rid of her rider ; but it was 
of no use. He stuck to the saddle as if he was glued 
to it, and at last he would force her on. 

After riding about two hours, we approached 
two villages close to each other, and between 
which we had to pass. The one on the right 
was in flames, and surrounded by a band of 
marauders^ who were busily engaged in plunder- 
ing it. As we came on at full speed, the fellows 
caught sight of us, when within about a mile of 
the village. They raised a tremendous shout, 
and commenced rushing to a point where they 
hoped to to be able cut us off. Then we did 
ride for our lives; our guide leading us with 
admirable decision and sagacity. It was a most 
exciting race for about fifteen minutes. The 
shouts and yells of these miscreants, and the noise 
of the flaming villages, excited our horses to such 
a degree that they needed no urging to do their 
best ? Both mine behaved nobly : Jan Bay, carry- 
ing his fourteen stone rider as if he was a feather, 
and my own little Cabulee tearing along and 
clearing every obstacle as if he enjoyed the fun. 
The excitement was so great, that I quite forgot 
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the danger for the moment; although for some 
time it was donbtful whether we could clear the 
mob or not: we just succeeded in doing so, with 
about two hundred yards to spare; and I shall 
never forget the yell of rage the fellows raised 
when they saw they had missed their prey. Happily 
they had no firearms, and we were therefore 
quite safe from them, after we had once got beyond 
them. Had Donald been mounted on the miserable 
pony he purchased, instead of my horse, we must 
all have perished ; as he never could have gone 
the pace, and we of course could not have deserted 
him : we must all have been cut to pieces. The 
recovery of my horse, and his being available for 
Donald to mount, when I thought him lost for 
ever, was but one of the many instances of God's 
merciful interference on our behalf to preserve 
our lives which I have thankfully to acknowledge. 
About 4 A.M., as morning dawned, we neared 
Furrukabad, having ridden about twenty-four 
miles. Our gujde pulled up at a Faqueer's hut 
for a drink of water, asking at the same time the 
news. In the grey morning light the Faqueer 
did not recognise us as Europeans, and told 
our conductor that all was as yet quiet in 
Furrukabad, the regiment stil^ standing; that 
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the station had been deserted bj the Europeans^ 
but the collector. Sahib Probyn, was still at his 
post; and that the preyions day a portion of the 
regiment had pat down a serious mntinj- in the 
gaol, killing many prisoners who were trying to 
make their escape. We were much comforted by 
this intelligence, and rode on with our guard to the 
public serai, in the town, where we dismounted 
without attracting any notice, and walked our own 
horses about, native fashion, to cool them. Our 
guide then left us, and went to the kotwallee for 
news, but soon returned, bringing a chuprassee with 
him to conduct us to the Collector's house. We re- 
mounted, our guides continuing with us for a short 
way : suddenly they left us, and , I have never 
seen or heard of them since. Right well did 
they do their duty to us ; and I will do my best 
to requite them, if my life is spared through these 
troubles. 

We reached Probyn's house about 8 A.M., and as 
we entered, and received his hearty .welcome, none 
of us could speak, from emotion; it took us 
some minutes ere we could explain to him where 
we had come, and what had occurred to us by the 
way. 

Probyn then gave us an account of matters 
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at Futtehghur and elsewhere in his neighbourhood; 
which was far firom cheering* He informed us 
that the 10th Regiment N. I.^ which formed the 
Futtehghur garrison^ had ahreadj broken out into 
open mutiny^ and threatened its officers, but had 
been temporarily brought back to its duty, and was 
then apparently staunch; though in his opinion not 
to be depended on. The European residents, with 
the exception of the officers of the 10th Regiment 
and Major Robertson, in charge of the gun 
carriages manufactory, had, in consequence of the 
state of the regiment, left Futtehghur ; some of 
them had proceeded in boats to Cawnpore, and 
others, including Probyn's wife and children, 
were at a fort across the Ganges, in Oudh, belong- 
ing to a zemindar of considerable influence named 
Hurdeo Buksh, who had offered to protect 
them. 

Probyn urged us very strongly to join this 
party : we were, however, most desirous of pro- 
ceeding down to Cawnpore by boat; and this 
plan we, should no doubt have followed, but 
(most providentially for us) intelligence, which 
appeared to be authentic, reached Probyn during 
the day that the troops there had mutinied, 
burned the cantonments, and attacked the Euro-* 
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peans. We then wished to make for Agra ; but 
Probyn declared this impracticable, from the state 
of the roads and the large bodies of mutineers 
passing up towards Delhi. There was nothing 
for it, therefore, but to follow Probyn's advice ; and 
happily, for me at least, it was that I did so. 

We remained this day, the 9th of June, at Fut- 
tehghur. While there. Colonel Smith, command- 
ing the 10th N". L, and Major Vibart, of the 2nd 
Light Cavalry, called upon me ; the latter, when 
on his way to join his own regiment at Cawn- 
pore, had volunteered to remain with Colonel 
Smith, who gladly availed himself of the oflFer. 
Major Vibart had commanded the party of the 
10th N. L who the day before quelled the riot 
in the gaol; and he had received on that 
occasion a severe contusion under the left eye, 
from a brickbat thrown by one of the prisoners. 
Both he and Smith seemfed very sanguine that 
the regiment would remain faithful ; more espe- 
cially as news had just been received of a suc- 
cessful action against the mutineers near Delhi, 
by the Meerut troops under General Wilson. 

We remained at Futtehghur until the after- 
noon of the 10th, when we crossed the Ganges 
and joined the party at Dhurumpore, Hurdeo 
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Buksh's fort. The heat was most intense; the aun 
blistering my hands into a mass of pulp^ but 
doing me no farther harm* We found a large 
assemblage of people congregated in the fort^ 
among them the Judge of Futtehghur, Thomhill^ 
the Rev. Mr. Fisher^ and mj former assistant at 
Budaon^ Robert Louis, with their wives and 
children. This party had been already some 
days at Dhurumpore, and were very much dis- 
satisfied with their position. I must say I thought 
very justly ; for the fort was in so dilapidated 
a condition that successfully to defend it against 
any organized attack of the mutineers was qilite 
hopeless. The accounts they had heard of the 
10th N. I. putting down the outbreak at the 
gaol and returning to their duty, led them to 
believe that there was no longer any danger to be 
apprehended from the regiment, which would now 
continue staunch. They accordingly determined 
to abandon Dhurumpore, and return in a body 
to Futtehghur, notwithstanding Probyn's repeated 
remonstrances against the step, and his assurances, 
from the information he possessed, that the 
regiment was not to be depended on, and only 
remained true to its duty until such time as they 
found it convenient to mutiny ; which depended 

5 
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on ike mavemeatR of otiher matinous corps witii 
whom they were in daily corre^mndence* 

Probyn himself^ and Ins family^ consistii^ <tf 
his wife and foor cliildren^ determined to remain 
under Hordeo Bnksli's protection; an act which 
the pariy leaving oonsidered one of great and 
fi)olhardy rashness. I at first intended to accom* 
pany them back to Fnttehghnr^ along with 
the two Donalds^ who were also returning; when 
a sudden thought struck me that I had better 
stay with Probjm^ and I asked Hurdeo Bnksh's 
ageat if his inaster had .any objection to my 
doing so. He at once^ on behalf of his master^ 
begged that I would remain. The party kft 
Dhurumpore the night of the 11th and reached 
Futtehghur next morning. 

On the 12th I received letters from Lewis and 
Yibart beting us to join them, assuring us that 
ihe regiment was quite staunch, and that we were 
in much danger at Dhurumpore, as Hurdeo Buksh 
would certainly fail us, if any pressure was put 
upon him. I showed these communications to 
Probyn, who expressed complete confidence in 
Hurdeo Buksh, and none whatever in Ihe 
fidelity of the 10th. His pri^ostications proved 
correct; showing the accuracy of Ae infonna- 



tion on which he had been adang thraaghmiit 
Had Colonel Smith and the other officers of iSae 
lOth^ as well as the others attached to the fltatiom 
listened to his advice^ the fort of Fntteh^nr 
woold; earlj in May^ hare been proyisioned and 
garrisoned by pensioners, and others to be 
depended on; and so all the calamities which 
«ibseq«en% occntred waald, in aU pKAaWlHy, 
have been ayerted. Providence, however, ordered 
it otherwise. 

Abont 10 P.M. on the evening of the 13th, as I 
was lying half asleep, I was aronsed by hearing 
a &miliar and welcome voice sayin£;, ^^ Tell the 
Sahib, Wuzeer Singh has coJe^ I ^ once 
jumped up and called him in, right glad to have 
him again with me. He informed me Ihat on 
being separated from me in the crowd at Shnm- 
shabad, and seeing me ride off, he had no hope of 
rejoining me; he had, therefore, to ensure luLs 
own safety, concealed himself among the bushes^ 
in the garden. There he remained during the 
attack made upon us till the crowd dispersed^ 
and was lucky enough to escape notice. He saw 
poor Mr. Gibson cut to pieces, and his body 
lymg at the gateway, where it remained until 
the evening ; crowds of ^ villagers CQming sp to> 
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look at it^ yelling round it^ and exhibiting the 
greatest demptafcrations of joy at the sight — as 
>he expressl^I^^-^'l^ifejoicing as they do at a 
marriage." 'At ^nightfall two sweepers dragged 
off the body and threw it on a dunghiU, where it 
was devoured by the ^d^^;'.JSe also saw the 
poor man's riding earner ta^^'^trinmph into the 
inner court of the Nawab Doolah's house^ to 
be exhibited to him. Wiizeer Singh lay close 
the whole of that night/ and ^ the next day^ until 
evening ; when he was discovered by a man^ who, 
however, did not give information, but pitying him 
brought him a little food, and told him that I had 
not been killed, but had escaped Into Futtehghur. 
At night-fall Wuzeer Singh left his place of 
concealment, and, in .consequence of this Intelll* 
gence, made his way to Futtehghur during the 
night. Reaching it early in the morning he 
searched for me in vain through the cantonments. 
At last hearing that some Europeans were still at 
Dhurumpore, he made his way across the Ganges, 
in hopes of finding me among them ; In which he 
was successftd, as I have already described. He 
brought with him the whole of the money with 
which I had entrusted him on starting £rom 
Budaon; as also my gun, which he had con- 
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trived to cany off safe from the midst of the 
enemy. 

For two days after the return of the Europeans- 
to Futtehghur^ all went well^ and the 10th did 
their duty as usual. 

Suddenly the 41st N. L, which had been 
quartered at Seetapore in Oude, having mu-' 
tinied and massacred the Europeans there^ and 
marched towards Futtehghur, were reported to 
have arrived on the bank of the Ganges opposite 
Furruckabad. On this intelligence reaching 
the 10th, it at once rose in mutiny. Fortunately 
this occurred early in the morning of the 14th of 
June ; and as the Europeans, who had taken the 
precaution since their return of sleeping in 
the fort, had not then left it, they escaped being 
massacred. 

The first act of the regiment was to march 
to the Niawab, lay the colours of the regiment at 
his feet, offer him their services, and fire a salute 
in his honour. The first intimation we received of 
what was gomg on was the firing of this salute ; 
which, as it consisted of 30 or 40 guns, fired very 
irregularly, native fashion, we imagined must be 
an attack on the fort. We saw at once, from 
the consternation excited thereby among Hurdeo 
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Bakflh's people^ liiat there was not much to be 
expected from them^ should the mutineers make 
anj attack upon Dhurumpora 

Duxing the daj we received very conflicting 
reports from Futtehghur: at one time^ diat 
the 4l8t were not going near the town, hut 
straight on to Delhi, and that the 10th had 
aent them word that if they advanced nearer 
tiian the bridge, they would attack them* 
We were then told to keep quite dose within 
a room to avoid being seen, and to admit 
no one. While sitting there, we were dis- 
tarbed by a knocking and digging at one of 
the outer walls of this room, which continued 
many hours. The noise suddenly ceased, and 
on going out in the evenings as we were permitted 
to do, were much surprised to see that a fine 
18-pounder gun had been dug out of the wall ; 
where it had been concealed since the procla- 
mation issued last year by the Kesident at Luck- 
now to the Thalookdars of Oude requiring them 
to give up all their, ordnance. A 24-poiuider was 
at the same time produced from a field, where it 
had been concealed about fifty yards from a Neem 
tree, which marked its position. The wheels and 
other portions of the carriages of these guns were 
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fifibed up from wdils^ where thej had beenfaiddeiL 
Vcmt othoT' gam of different calibres, were 
fac0a^; in from, the choef villaget^ in the ndj^ 
bourhood^. where tb^ had been concealed; and 
aU six were moonted and in |>06hion in the 
coort^yard ready fixr serriee by nigl^alL We 
heard that there were many more gons Trtiidi 
could be produced if need be. 

The gmis were not broi^ht into, position sooner 
than thfifjr were required; for suddenly, abont 
8 KX^ Ihere was a great commotion in the £irt» 
and messengers despatched in. fiery haste in 
difii^eat directions to collect the chiefs feudal 
letamsrs; the alarm having been givoi that 
a large body of mutineers had crossed the Ganges, 
aad were marching towards Dbirumpmre to seize 
the two collectors (as Frob^n and myself were 
calkd), and jdonder the fort. In an incredibly 
sbort space cf time nearly one ihousand people, ail 
armed with some weapon or another, had, in 
answer to their Chief's summ<ms, ass^nUed at 
his resklence, ready to do their best to oppose 
the expected enemy* The guns, with these 
retainers in. the rear, were drawn up just outside 
thn gate of the fcurt; and th^^e Probyn and I 
joined Hordeo Buksh. We were far from bm^ 
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favourably regarded by his people^ who looked 
upon us as the proximate cause of the mutineers 
advancing on Dhurumpore : the latter having been 
attracted by the report^ quite false though very 
generally believed, that Probyn had removed to 
Hurdeo Buksh's care several lakhs of the Govern- 
ment treasure ; which they, of course, wished to 
appropriate. 

Scarcely had we joined Hurdeo Buksh, when 
he intimated to us that we must at once leave 
Dhurumpore, and proceed to a small village 
across the Ramgunga, three miles off, where 
some connections of his own would receive 
and conceal us. This move he declared would 
not only ensure our safety, but his own also; 
as he said he should then be able, if the 
mutineers did actually* come to Dhurumpore, to 
show them the interior of the fort and convince 
them we were not within. Probyn and I 
demurred greatly to this plan at first. Probyn 
said to me, " It is better to die fighting where we 
are, for if we once leave Dhurumpore we shall 
have our throats cut in half an hour." I saw, 
however, that Hurdeo Buksh was in earnest, and 
that he would on no account permit us to remain 
longer with him. I therefore went up to him. 
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and seizing his right hand^ said that we would 
at once go, if he would pledge his honour as a 
Rajpoot for onr safety. This he at once did, 
and that most heartily, saying — ** My blood first 
shall be shed before a hair of your heads are 
touched : after I am gone, of course, my power 
is at an end, I can help you no longer." 

I knew of old that when a Rajpoot Chief once 
gave his right hand and pledged his honour, his 
word might be fully depended on; and I told 
Probyn and his wife that I thought we ought to 
lose no time in moving off and doing as Hurdeo 
Buksh desired us. We accordingly gathered 
together our bedding and a few things for the 
four children, and started : Mrs. Probyn carrying 
one child, I the baby, Wuzeer Singh a third 
as well as my gun, and Probyn^s servant the 
fourth child. Probyn himself carried his three 
guns and ammunition. How thankful did I feel 
at that moment that my wife and child were, 
as I hoped, safe in the hills, and that I had to 
face alone these alarms and perils. 

We had to walk for about a mile till we 
reached the ferry of the Bamgunga, where we 
were detained for a long time waiting for a boat« 
At last it came, and we crossed about midnight* 
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After waUmig aboul two miles ca we readied 
llie tUIi^ of ** Ensaowrabt^ aadirere Tery crrilfy 
oabeiTod bj the Tbakoocs^.-who were undei^ of 
Bsrdfie Bnksk; boA of am in&xier nuk, an 
their mDtherr had neter beea manied to theur 

We were led throi^ sereral ezKlosazee to 
SQ inner one where, there were cattle pemsd, 
e mare: with her foal^ and seyeral goatsL Tiat^ 
ipe were toldi was to be assigBed as our ^laaxtora: 
some of the anamals w^e cleared out fcc xa^ 
the rest, we were promised, would be rewmid 
n&Ett morning.. We found it impossible ta sleep 
boat the excitement, the filth of the plae^ and 
the effluvia of the animals, and were yevjmiser- 
aUe and depressed* In the mormng we QQntriyed 
te make OHrsdyes more comibrtable, our-fenr* 
fooled cconpanions haviBg been s^it oat te graae» 

We were informed that a bodj of sepojs, twe^ 
Irandred and S&j strong, bdonging to the lOdi 
Hatire InBuoAry, had aetuallj crossed the Ganges 
the night before, giving out that their intaitieii 
was te attack and plimder Dhnrampore, and seize 
and Harder OS* This bod j advaaced to < within 
a short distance of the plaeoy wfaea thegr saddnd j 
stmck cS towards Lncknow; Thejr had' wilk 
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tlieiiL diree lahks of treasure, which they had 
GGntrived. to ismove firom Euttrfij^nr withoot 
the knowledge of their oomrade^ who wer«r 
deceiT^: bj their storj that they were only; 
goii^ to Dhnrumpore and would rejoin them next 
day. 

Hnrdeo Bnksh's people wished: to attack and 
plunder this party; but he very wisely would 
not permit them, because, as he subsequently 
told us, he '^feared that if once his people got 
the taste o£ plunder, he would never after be able 
to restrain them." This party accordingly passed 
through his estate perfectly unmolested; but as >80on 
as they crossed his border they were attacked by 
the villages of the next Talooqua, plundered, and 
destroyed. They were accompanied by an officer 
of the 10th Native Infantry, whom they had 
promised to convey safely into Lucknow ; and on 
being attacked by the villagers, they desired 
this officer to leave them, as they said it was on 
his accoimt they were attacked. This he was 
forced to do ; and after wandering about for some 
time, as we afterwards learned; he received a sun- 
stroke while crossing a stream, and was otrried 
in a dying state into a village, where he dbvtly 
after expked. 
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We remained perfectly undisturbed at Kus- 
sowrah up to Sunday the 20tli of June; when 
we were startled, about 4 p.m., by hearing heavy 
guns^ open. At first we hoped it might be 
a salute, but soon recognised that peculiar 
soimd of shotted guns, so different from that 
emitted by blank cartridges ; which, as well as 
the rapid and continued fire, convinced us that 
it was an attack on the fort We were able 
also to distinguish replying guns. The fire 
slackened for a short time during the heat of 
the day, but towards evening became very heavy ; 
it continued so all night and next morning 
until midday, when it again slackened ; but only 
to recommence, as on the previous day, with 
increased fury. ' There was one very heavy gun 
which was discharged every five or ten minutes 
during the whole time, and we always encouraged 
ourselves by imagining that this was one of those 
in the fort ; which we earnestly trusted was on 
each discharge doing much execution among the 
enemy. 

Our anxiety during these miserable hours was 
well nigh overwhelmiDg ; forced as we were to 
remain inactive, and unable to aid in any way 
our poor beleaguered countrymen and women. 
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Probjn^ on the commencement of the firings 
sent a message to Hordeo Buksh (for we were 
prohibited from gomg to hun, and he never came 
near us), entreating him to send a body of his 
men to assist our people, and assuring him. that 
in the event of their attacking the mutineers 
they would be handsomely rewarded. Hurdeo 
Buksh, however, sent a reply that it was quite 
impossible for him to do so; as his people, 
although quite willing to peril their lives in our 
defence, and in repelling any attack on Dhnrum^- 
pore, would not consent to cross the Ganges, or 
act againi^t the mutineers. 

In the meantime, we were receiving the most 
conflicting reports of what was going on at Futteh- 
ghur ; one man would come in and say that the 
mutineers could make no impression on the fort, 
and had suffered so severely from our fire that they 
had determined to abandon the attempt to take the 
place, and proceed to Delhi : scarcely had he left, 
when another of the villagers would cast down our 
hopes by informing us that our people were very 
hardly pressed, and were quite worn out by con- 
tinual fighting ; that their feet and legs were so 
swollen with the fatigue of standing day and 
night at their posts, that they resembled those 



ef eleplumts, while their ejm were starting firem 
ti»ir sockets tor went of deep: then an eag^ 
wsaaenefBr would come in from Hnrdeo Bnkah. 
to say ^diat he had siure inteUigenoe itfaat our 
^people were all flafe^ and that the 41st £egiment 
was so dispirited that Ihey were to raise the siege 
and move off next morning: no sooner had he 
ddirered his news than^ we were teiA HM the 
Jl^ana had o£Eared the mutineers a lakh of rupees 
(10,0002.) if ihey would carry the jJace bj stonn, 
and massacre the inmates, and that tiiej were pre- 
paring to escalade that night Matters w^it cm in 
this way until the 22nd, when we prevailed on 
one of Hurdeo Buksh's men to try and make his 
way into f uttehghor, and learn how matters 
really stood. He went away, promising to bring 
us back news by the following night 

As we were stitting together on the afternoon 
of the 22nd, listening to the firing (which hy this 
time was incessant), and in the deepest angukh of 
mind, Frobyn received a note from our poor friend 
Robert- Thomhill, the Judge of Futtehghur. The 
messenger who conveyed it had left the fort Ae 
previous evening; having eluded the besiegers by 
dropping down from the wall into the Ganges and 
swimming across. The npte was written in grei^ 



luttte, and under deep depression, almost despur; 
infermiiig ns that they had heen assailed without 
iBiermission for the past forty-eight hours by the 
4lBt Native Infantry, who had been reinforced 
by tjie Mhow Pathans — that the garrison was com- 
pletely worn out, and most all perish, unless God 
befriended theqiy snd sent them some speedy aid* 
He implored Frobyn to^ indnee Hordeo Boksh 
ito go to their assistance with all the men he could 
muster; guaranteeing him intiiat case the hi^est 
rewards and pensions to all his moi who were 
wounded, and to the families of those who might 
be killed. 

Frobyn accordingly again communicated witii 
Hurdeo Bnksh, by a messenger; but with no 
better success. We could, therefore, only send 
a reply to that effect to our poor friends in 
the garrison ; and it almost broke our hearts to 
have to do so. Probyn advised Thomhill to 
endeavimr to get the assistance of a body of 
men in Furruckabad, called ^^Sadhs;" a fight- 
ing class of religionists, who were supposed to 
be very hostile to the Sepoys and would act 
i^ainst them* 

In the same aftemo(m we were visited by 
two bankers fix>m Furruckabad. When they 
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appear^d^ I said to Probjn that I did not 
like their mamier, and was sore they were after 
no good, and were spies. He, however, said 
he knew them to be well wishers. Thej ex- 
pressed the greatest pity for our miserable position, 
shut up in a cowhouse without comforts of any 
kind, and with our lives hanging by a thread i 
they assured us of their great anxiety to help 
us in any way we could point out ; and gave us 
Very cheering accounts of Futtehghur, saying 
that the mutineers as well as the Mhow men were 
much dispirited, and that there was no danger 
of the garrison falling into their hands. They 
then left us, saying they would send us daily 
intelligence from Furruckabad of what was going 
on. 

All this night the fire from both sides wai^ 
incessant, and some persons belonging to the 
village, who had been in the neighbourhood of 
the Ganges during the day, told us, on their return, 
that the musketry fire was also tremendous and 
the loss on both sides very heavy. 

About noon on the 24th, our messenger 
returned. He had contrived to make his way 
into the fort, and had seen and spoken with 
some of those inside. Among them to Thomhill, 
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and Robert Lowis. He had been, he asserted, 
seized by the sepoys, and obliged in self-defence 
to drop a note he was conveying to me from 
Lowis, and which accordingly we never saw. 
He told us that the case of those within the 
fort was desperate ; that, although fighting with 
the most undaunted resolution, human nature 
could not hold out much longer ; the entire remain- 
ing garrison having to remain on the alert night 
and day, and never for an instant leave their 
posts. Their original number of thirty-tWo 
fighting men was then considerably reduced; 
Colonel Tucker, Mr. Jones, 'and an artillery 
sergeant having been shot dead at their posts, 
Mr. Phillimore of the 10th wounded, and R. 
Thomhill having accidentally shot himself in the% 
right arm. The ladies, women, and children, were 
shut up in Major Robertson's house inside the 
fort, where they were pretty safe from cannon 
shot. One of them, the wife of the sergeant 
who was killed, had been shot dead; having 
first avenged her husband's death by killing 
many of the mutineers with .a rifle from the 
bastion, where she had taken her stand until 
killed. He told us that Colonel Smith, who 
was an unerring marksman, was killing numbers 
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of the enemj wUh a pea rifle fiom Us pott on 
the wall, which he never left; and that Vibart^ 
M we ought luve supposed from his imdaunted 
charactfrfj was the real ctHmnandant of thie fi>rt» 
and going about among the thickest of the fire> 
directuQg and encouraging alL Our messenger 
however phunly said it was all in vain: that 
the de£ance could not be much further pro- 
longed, as the ammunition of the garrison was 
&^ and the enemy had comme^mining 
Z^, and, by an explosion on the p^ 
day, had considerably injured one of the bastions. 
The mutineers had twice attempted to storm 
the fort by the breach thus formed; but were 
on both occasions driven back with heavy loss. 
They were led the second time by one of the 
Mhow Pathans, Multan Khan ; to whom I had 
been so greatly indebted a few days previous, 
when the attack was made on us at Shumshabad. 
This man was shot dead on the top of the 
breach. 

We were greatly distressed by this account 
of the state of things in Futtehghur, and also 
considerably alarmed for our own safety; as the 
messenger informed us that l3ie two bankers 
who had visited us the previous day, -had, on 
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xecremsg ilae GaogeiBi, gone jrtrai^it 4o theiKaLwab 
aaad Suhahdar commanding tlie 4l8t NatiTe in* 
fimtay, and informed them that they had just 
** aeen &e Ck^bdocs of Ffittohgiiixr and Biida0i|« 
who were oopcealed in Thakocxr Kuaauree Singh!ii 
Inikree (fimn-yard), on ih^ eaatem side joit 

easily seize and destroy them.'' The Nawab and 
Snhahdar, on xecei^^ing this iatelUgence, had said 
tiiey would take measures for seiaing us, as soon 
as ^e fort was taloen mid the troops were at 
liberty^. 
Two otfaicor miserable nkshts and days passed 

oti the previons ones. Suddenly, about five in 
the morning of (I think) the 29th Juuq, it 
entirely oeased. We at once imagined that the 
besi^ers had stormed success&lly, and we could 
only look at each other iai ^lent anguish ; feeling 
assured that our poor friends and acquaintances, 
men, women, and children, were at that moment 
being butchered by a blood-thirsty and merci- 
leas enemy. 

All remained perfectly still for more than 
two hours. Wuzeer Singh went out to try 
and gather some ioielligence, but returned 
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unsuccessful — ^the villagers being quite as ignorant 
as we were ourselves of what had taken place. 

It is impossible to describe the state of mind we 
were in. Suddenly we were aroused from a kind 
of .silent stupor^ into which we had fallen, by 
the renewed and quick and irregular firing of 
heavy guns; the sound coming from another 
quarter than hitherto, and fiirther do^Ti the 
riv^r than Futtehghur. We were listening 
attentively to every shot, pacing up and down 
the narrow space allotted to us, and not daring 
to exchange a word with each other, when a 
messenger came in from Hurdeo Buksh. 

This man had been sent to the bank of the Ganges 
as soon as the firing ceased, in the early morning, 
to ascertain the cause, and having delivered the 
intelligence he had gathered to his master, had 
been sent on to tell us the news. Disastrous 
enough it was: during the night the Europeans 
had evacuated the fort and betaken themselves 
to three boats, which had been secured before 
the siege and anchored under the river in face of 
the fort, ready for embarkation if required. 
They had, of course, hoped to be able to float 
down the stream unnoticed, and to be, before 
the morning broke, beyond the reach of the sepoys* 
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fire. Much time^ howeyer^ had been lost in getting 
the women and children into these boats, together 
with the baggage, iammnnition, and stores ; so that 
they had only got a short way down the river 
when day dawned, and they were observed. 
As soon as they saw they were perceived and the 
alarm given, the boats made for our side of 
the river, and were dropping down the stream 
when the heaviest laden grounded about three 
miles below Futtehghur, and remained immoveably 
fix^, notwithstanding all the efforts of the male 
portion of those on board, who got into the stream, 
to lighten and shove her off. It then became 
necessary to abandon this boat, and to summon 
back the nearest; which was obliged to work up 
stream, in order to take the passengers on board. 

It was while engaged in transferring the un- 
happy people from the one to the other, that 
the sepoys, having dragged four heavy guns 
along the river bank opposite the boats, had 
opened on them. This was the fire which was 
now going on ; and, as we feared, with inevitable 
fatal effect to all. 

The messenger had left as the firing was being 
continued, and while the second boat, having taken 
on board its passengers, was endeavouring to drop 



down the stream. The ob3j canatAadion he gave 
118 was, that the boatewere out of grape range5 
and tiiat liie firing being Ugh^ many a£ the 
halla had passed over the fiigitiyeft and bniied 
Aemselyes in the sand on this hseak of the river. 
We b^ged of him to go off for more tidings ; 
which we awaited with anxietjr £sur too deep 
and terrible to be described. Men were every 
now and then mshii^ in with vague reports; 
At one time the boats were said to have sunk; 
at. another, they were reported floating down 
the stream nnharmed, and beyond the range of 
the sepoys' guns. This we hoped was tnra, as^ the 
firing had gradually slackened, and then ceased 
fi>r several honr^ 

About four o'clock in the afternoon, howev^, 
we were Btgam aroused by the firing of heavy 
guns, apparently from a good way down the 
river, which lasted for about an hour. We 
remained in a state of the most painful suspense ; 
but only the most conflicting rumours reached 
us, until late a^ night,, when a horseman des* 
patched to the river by Hurdeo Buksh, returned 
with the awful intelligence that of the two boats 
which had succeeded in escajmig from Fnttdh- 
l^we, one had grounded near the village of 
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Singeramposre, and remamed immoTeaible^ not- 
wkhstandii^ eyerj e£Ebrt to float her ; the sepojs, 
who had been watcjiing her movements from the 
bank, had dragged down two guns opposite this 
boat and c^ned fire upon her. Two boats 
foil of sepoys came also down Ihe stream, and 
as soon as they were within range opened a 
heavy fire of mnsketry on the nnfortnnate parij ; 
and when they had aj^roached close enough^ 
commenced boarding, under the coyer of this fire. 

There was no help left. Of those in the boat> 
the greater number jumped into the Ganges 
and escaped a worse fate by beii^ either shot 
down or drowned; some were massacred on boards 
and three or four ladies were taken priscmers and 
conveyed on shore. The other boat, which was 
considerably in advance, although attacked at 
Singerampore had contrived to escape, and was 
Imported to have got safely away. It is said to 
have contained the Lewises and Thomhills. May 
God grant that the rumours which now reach t» 
of its having safely reached Allahabad may be 
true* 

This intelligence was too terribfe for ua U^ 
believe; and yet it was impossible entirely to 
discredit it. We trusted that in the moroii^ 
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better news might reach us. In the meantime 
we passed a miserable night, silent imd dejected ; 
alternately sitting down, and rising up and pacing 
to and fro the small space of the enclosure. 
Eamestlj and repeatedly did we three join in 
prayer, that God, in his infinite mercy, would 
shield and protect his poor people, "who were 
called by his name,'' and save them out of the 
hands of the enemy, and conduct them to some 
haven of safety. 

The next morning the tidings of the previous 
day were confirmed. Of those who were in the 
last boat, none had escaped, except three of 

the ladies — Mrs. Fitzgerald, Miss and Mrs. 

Jones with her little daughter of eight or nine 
years old — who had all been taken to Fur- 
ruckabad and made over to the Nawab: also 
one man, described to us as a sergeant, who had 
come ashore, desperately wounded, close to one of 
Hurdeo Buksh's villages, and had been imme- 
diately sheltered and cared for by his orders. This 
person we afterwards discovered was Major 
Robertson. All was now silent: the work of 
slaughter was over, and no more firing was heard. 
We were therefore left to brood over our own 
l^ition, which now became one of extreme peril. 
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The sepoys of the 41st, the ^^Dubyes" as they 
were called, were now disengaged ; and the Nawab, 
acting on the information as to our place of hiding, 
which be had received from the bankers, was re- 
ported to be about sending over a detachment to 
seize us. He sent messengers across to Hurdeo 
Buksh, informing him that the English rule was at 
an end ; that he had killed all belonging to that 
nation, who had been stationed in Futtehghur, 
and demanded from him an advance of a lakh 
of rupees (10,000^), as his contribution towards 
the expenses of the new raj. The Nawab, 
however, intimated at the same time to Hurdeo 
Buksh, that he was prepared to waive this 
demand, provided he would send him in by 
the evening, the two Collectors' heads — Probyn's 
and my own. The intelligence of this demand 
having been made was soon conveyed to us, and 
we were told that Hurdeo Buksh had thought 
it best to temporize. He had therefore replied 
to the Nawab that he would think about the 
matter, and send an answer afterwards. We felt 
pretty confident that Hurdeo Buksh would not 
give us up ; but we thought it best to do what we 
could for our own safety, and to encourage him to 
oppose the Nawab. We therefore begged of 
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Ubl to pa J as a vnit, as we vrere pmhibiled from 
goixig to 8ee Um at IHrammpare. 

After several days' dday; dnriixg wUdi we 
were tortured bj frequmt reports of detaeliiDents 
of troops firom Futteh^nr beuig in fuU mardb 
on Knssowrah to seixe us (whicli they might eadly 
have done^ had they been at all enl 
Hnrdeo Bnksh visited ns late at night. He 
evidently in much wmety, about the n&ty 
of himself and his family; which was seriously 
compromised in consequence of his having har- 
boured us. He told us, that besides the commum- 
cation already alluded to, he had received sundry 
other messages from the Nawab and the two 
subahdars in command of the mutineers, threaten- 
ing, if he did not give us up, to take very 
complete revenge upcai himself and his people. 

He gave us at the same time a very depknrable 
account of affairs around us ; saying that Nana 
Sahib had assumed command of the mutineers at 
Cawnpore, where the English had been so com- 
pletely destroyed that not a dog remamed in the 
cantonment; that Agra was besieged; &at our 
troops at Delhi had been beat^Ei back, and were 
in a state e£ siege on the top of a UeU near 
there ; that the troops in Oude had abo Bcmtik 
nied, and Lucknow was closely inrested. 
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He, hcm&Ter, asBored ns that he woidd newet 
giye us up to the Nawab ; but, with his -peo^e, io 
his best to appose anj force which mi^t be sent 
against I&unmipoie, from Farmckabad5 for iike 
purpose of seizingma : at the same time he said he 
thought his wisest coarse was to temporize. He 
had therefore sent a eonfidentml agent to the 
Nawab to say that ^^ he was with him^ but as he 
had always, nntil the annexation of Oude, been 
immediately under that Govermneat, he did 
not like to act without prerious ecmmixmicatioii 
with Luefcnow; to which place he had sent a 
messenger^ infcnrming^ the new authorities th»re 
that he had two Collectc^r sahibs with him, aa^l 
addng what he should do with them. If &ef 
did not otherwise instruct him, he wouM then 
make us over ta Ike Nawab; but it was '<}«ite 
imperatire on him, before doing anything, to 
await the return of lus messaiger, who might 
be expected in ten or twelye days." The Nawab 
sod the subahdars had, Hurdeo Buksh informed 
ms, expressed th^nselTes satisfied with this ex{^tti^ 



Bi this way he hoped to gain time, until 
die rains, now dbee at hand, feQ; when the 
Baoagunga and Ghmges would rise in floods and 
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tbe whole country be inundated^ so that Dhurum- 
pore and Kussowrah would become islands sur- 
rounded with water for miles; he might then 
defy the sepoys^ as it would be impossible for 
them to bring gam against him, and they would 
not dare to move without artillery. 

It was nearly morning when Hurdeo Buksh left 
us, not much encouraged by his visit, and in a 
state of great doubt and perplexity. The tone 
of the people had, since the fall of Futtehghur, 
much changed towards us: they had become 
insolent, overbearing and threatening; clearly 
giving us to know that they wished us no good, 
and that it was only the fear of the " Konwur,** 
as they termed Hurdeo Buksh, that prevented 
their getting rid of us. A day or two after 
this, "we were visited by a connection of Hurdeo 
Buksh called the " Collector Sahib," accompanied 
by another relation, who we knew bore the 
bitterest animosity towards us. We felt that 
their coming boded us no good, and it was with 
much anxiety that we received them and awaited 
their communication. They told us that it was 
quite impossible for Hurdeo Buksh to protect 
us any longer: he had already risked enough 
for us : we must now therefore leave his protec- 
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tion. and shift for ourselves. He had^ thej told 
us^. sent them to tell us to. prepare to start in 
a boat down the Ramgunga for Cawnpore ; . which 
place they asserted had not yet fallen^ and 
which we might easily reach. We remonstrated 
against this arrangement, telling them it was 
quite contrary to Hurdeo Buksh's own senti- 
ments so lately expressed to us by himself. 
They, however, would listen to no expostulations, 
and Ordered us to be ready to start by next 
evening, by which time the boat would be pre- 
pared for us. The two old Thakoors of the 
village, who ever since our arrival had been 
uniformly kind and civil to us, as well as Seeta 
Ram, a poor Brahmin who had shown us much 
kindness and sympathy, depriving his own family 
of milk to give it to Probyn's children, en- 
treated us not to proceed in the boat $ assuring 
us that if we did so the villagers on the banks 
would murder us before we had gone five miles 
down the stream. We tried to communicate 
with Hurdeo Buksh; but our messengers were 
not permitted to cross the Ramgunga, which lay 
between us and Dhururapore : we were therefore 
quite belpless, and could only do as we were 
ordered, and prepare ourselves to go to what we 
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fidt atiiifed was eertaia 'death. So canraioed were 
the BttlayeB tbat liie e^q^editbn would be fatal 
ta MB, that Frobyn^s three aervaatSy hi&erta 
fiwtfifnlj refused to accompany him. 

I ^bea determined not to take Wuzeer Sin^ 
widi me» but to send him to Nynee Tal widi a 
&Fewell aote asdinj litde Testament to my wi&^ to 
tdlberwhat hadbec(»Deof me. I snmnuxnedliim 
for iMM {HirposCj and told him that he must bow 
leave me, as I was going on a jonmey whibh 
wonld^ in all probability, be £atal to na; that 
I 'Conld not allow him to perish on mj acoonnt, 
which he would do if be accompanied us, and 
that he must try and reach my wife and tell 
her all that had befiallen me. He expressed the 
greatest reluctance to leave me, and only con* 
sented to do so at my earnest and repeated fiolici- 
tations. We then jdned in prayer together, as 
I aurely thought &r the last time on earth. 
I imfdored him never to desert his fEuth or 
revert to idolatry; but, whatever ha{^>ened, to 
ding to the Saviour he had once acknowledged* 
He w^t much, and we parted; but, as it 
hifipen^, only for a short time. In little more 
than an hour be came back into my room, and, 
throwing down the little parcel on the bed, said 
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bQ oooU mat go: lie entreated tlutt I mig^t 
allow Mm to acoHnpany me^ SAjingi almost in tlie 
vofda cf Sulk to Naomi, ^' Where you go I will 
go, and where jou die I will die alao." So 
detommed was he to share my fate, that I was 
foned to eonseot to Ms accampanying me. 

We had got onr Utile baggage ready, and were 
prqpaied to atart, almost resigned to our jGnte^ 
when Ood in His infinite mercy, and in answer 
to our prayers, interposed to prevent our goii^ 
When the messenger appeared, about 8 p.11., as 
we thought to summon us to stnrt, he in£9cmal ua 
that the boat was not quite ready, and that we 
could not moye that night Thus were we 
reprieved, fi»r the time as it were, from certain 
destruction; £3r not one of us expected to see the 
morning light. Af!ter this, we were aUowed to 
remain for a day or two unmolested. 

The Bamgunga having in the meantime consi* 
decdbiy risen, we were then informed that the 
voyage was in consequence quite safe, and that 
as the boat was ready we must be prepared to d^Murt 
in the evading. Again did the Thakoors and Seela 
Ram implore us to refuse to leave the village ; we 
were, however, quite helplesai, and could only obey* 

About 8 o^dock in the ev^iing, I forget the 
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precise date^ we started &om the village to embark ; 
Wuzeer Singh and two of Probyn's servants^ who. 
had on this occasion volunteered to accompany 
him^ <;arrying our little baggage^ and what 
necessaries for the boat we conld collect; Mr. 
and Mrs. Probyn each carrying a child, and I 
taking the baby, the only one of the children who 
would come to me. The old Thakoor Eussoree 
came wi& us to the end of the village, but declined 
going any further; saying, he could not be a 
party to conductins^ us to what he knew was 
L Jded for our desLction. 

The road leading to the Ramgunga from the 
village, was one mass of mud and water; poor 
Mrs. Probyn was scarcely able to wade through it, 
and we could afford her but little assistance. We 
had proceeded about half a mile in the direction 
of the boat, when a breathless messenger met us^ 
from Dhurumpore, telling us to turn back at once, 
and proceed to a village beyond Eussowrah 
instead of to the boat; as the sepoys were in full 
march from Futtehghur to attack Dhurumpore, 
and that Hurdeo Buksh had gone out to meet 
them with his people. We returned back 
in accordance with these orders ; every moment 
expecting to hear the firing commence. 
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We had gone about three miles in the direction 
of the village indicated^ when we were overtaken 
bj a second messenger &om Dhnmmpore^ order* 
ing us back to the boat ; as the sepoys^ who had 
advanced some way towards Dhurumpore^ had 
retreated^ and were reported to be re-crossing the 
Ganges. Accordingly we again retraced our steps, 
and stopped half an hour in Kussowrah to rest ; as 
Mrs. Probyn, who had on this, as on every other 
occasion; shown the most patient fortitude, was 
very much exhausted, and her clothes saturated 
with wet and mud. We were not allowed to 
remain long, but were ordered oflT, as we thought 
finally, to embark in the boat God mercifully, 
however, ordered it otherwise. 

When about half-way between Kussowrah and 
the river, we held a consultation together: it was 
determined as a last resource, that Probyn should 
go on ahead of us, try to get across the river 
to Dhurumpore, and procure an interview with 
Hurdeo Buksh ; as we thought that by so doing, 
he might prevail on him not to expose us to 
a cruel death by sending us down the river 
without a guard, and with boatmen who would 
certainly desert us. He started; and Mrs. Probyn, 
the children, Wuzeer Singhj and I followed, 

7 
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and after mucli fatigae reached the bank of the 
Bamgonga. We were dismayed at finding the 
stream^ instead of being in flood as we expected^ a 
mere thread ; so that the viihigers on either bank 
could, without much difficulty, reach the boat 
with their matchlocks as it passed down, and 
destroy us. No boat, however, was on the bank^ 
which was one mass of thick mud. A log of 
wood fomished a seat for Mrs. Probyn, who was 
by this time much exhausted; and a cloth was 
spread for the children on the driest spot we 
could find, where they slept in their innocence 
as soundly and securely as if they had been in 
their beds. 

In this position we remained for about an hour, 
and were expressing our surprise that Probjm, 
who^had crossed the river at the ferry, was so long 
of rejoining us ; when we were hailed by a man, 
who, we saw by the moonlight, was approaching 
us from some distance down the stream. He 
proved to be the connection of Hurdeo Buksh 
who had visited us with the ** Collector'' some 
days previously, and we. argued no good firom 
his appearance. On this occasion, however^ he 
agreeably disappointed our forebodings; for he 
gave us the welcome order to go back to Kussow- 
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rah; and thece await farther instructions. We 
accordingly set out: I took one of the children 
(Leslie) on my back^ and carried in my arms, 
my poor little friend the baby: now "poor'* no 
longer; for' he is "before the throne of God," who 
has called him to Himself. We met one of the 
Thakoors, who lent his arm to Mrs. Probyn : she 
being too much fatigued to proceed without his 
help. We reached our old quarters about 3 A.M.5 
soaking wet, and thoroughly worn out ; as we had 
been moving almost continuously from 6 P.M. In 
about an hour after our arrival, Probyn joined 
us. He had been fortunate enough to see Hurdeo 
Buksh, who was at first displeased at his unex- 
pected appearance; but after Probyn had ex- 
plained, was very gracious, and assured him that 
for the present he would abandon all intention of 
sending us down the river. We then joined in 
prayer and thanksgiving to God for His gracious 
interference in our behalf, in thus delivering us 
in so remarkable a manner from this imminent 
danger ; entreating, at the same time. His guid- 
ance and protection for the Aiture. 

After this, several days passed without much 
incident; except that Wuzeer Singh on one 
occasion came in to report that, when strolling 
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beyond the village, he had met several men whom 
he at once recognised as sepoys, almost naked, 
and in a very miserable plight He had learnt 
from them that they were deserters from the 
mutineers at Delhi, and when going home with 
their plunder, had been attacked and stripped by 
the villagers near Mynpoorie. They told him 
things were not prospering with the mutineers at 
Delhi ; that they had suffered most severely, and 
were heartily sick of it. This intelligence was for 
the time cheering; but we were soon depressed 
by the news, brought to us almost simultaneously 
from Dhurumpore, that the Nawab and Subahdars 
were becoming more urgent with Hurdeo Buksh 
to deliver us up, and had repeatedly .forwarded 
purwannahs ordering him to destroy us and send 
in our heads. They had even gone so far as to 
send him a firman, purporting to be from the 
Emperor of Delhi, conveying the Imperial order 
for our destruction. 

Hurdeo Buksh sent his brother-in-law, one of 
his most confidential people, to us to explain 
how hardly he was pushed, and how much diflB- 
Cttlty he had in protecting us. He had tlierefore 
come to the conclusion that our safest plan was to 
start for Lucknow, and was accordingly making 
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arrangements for our journey there, and for secur- 
ing protection for us by the way, through certain 
influential talookdars, friends of his. Hurdeo 
Buksh was led to recommend our going to 
Lucknow in consequence of the intelligence 
he had lately received, that the attack on the 
Residency had been signally repulsed, and the 
mutineers withdrawn from the town ; and, as the 
place was well provisioned, and contained plenty of 
ammunition, there was no fear of the garrison being 
unable to hold out : more especially as nojie of the 
Rajwarrahs, as the chief talookdars are called, 
had as yet joined in the rebellion; but on the 
contrary had stood quite aloof from the sepoys. 

We expressed to the brother-in-law our willing- 
ness, and indeed eagerness, to proceed at once to 
Lucknow, as recommended by Hurdeo Buksh « 
We were ourselves much pleased at the prospect of 
quitting Kussowrah, and finding ourselves once 
more among friends and countrymen. It was 
accordingly arranged that we should start on 
a certain night, as soon as it was dark, for 
Lucknow, by Sandee, which we were to reach in 
four marches. Our horses, which we had not 
seen since the 9th of June, were on the night 
appointed, sent up from Dhurumpore after dark. 
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for the conveyance of Probyn and myself, and 
a palanqnin was prepared for Mrs. Probyn, and 
the children. To avoid observation as mach as 
possible, Probyn dyed his face, neck, hands, and 
feet, a dark brown. This was considered mmeces- 
sary for me ; exposure to the sun having already 
made me almost as dark as a native, so I escaped 
a very disagreeable process. 

We were sitting all ready to move, and, for 
the first tune in many weeks, were in something 
approaching to cheerful spmts, when rain came 
on; and, to our bitter disappointment, we were 
told that we could not in consequence start that 
night. The next day we were informed we must 
not move until Hurdeo Buksh came to see 
us again, and that the time of his doing so, 
depended on the return of a messenger he had 
sent to make some arrangements for us on the 
road. We had to wait four nights in this man- 
ner; feeling much chagrined by the delay, and 
accusing Hurdeo Buksh of supineness. On the 
fifth night he came about midnight, and was more 
depressed than we had ever before seen him; 
he informed us that the lull at Lucknow had 
been only temporary ; that the mutineers, having 
been reinforced, had again attacked the Resi- 
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dencj; and that fighting was going on without 
intermission, day and night. He told us that just 
as we were going to start for Lucknow, on the 
night first fixed for our departure, a rumour 
had reached him of the renewal of hostilities. 
He had accordingly seized the pretext of the rain 
falling to prevent our starting, and had continued 
to detain us, until he could ascertain the real 
state of affairs, by sending a messenger to the 
spot. This messenger had only now returned, and 
confirmed the previous intelligence ; leaving little 
hope that the garrison could long hold out against 
the multitudes attacking it. Our plan of going to 
Lucknow, was thus frustrated. Had we started 
as at first intended, we must have fallen into 
the hands of the mutineers, and been massacred. 
Again, therefore, had we to praise God for having 
delivered us from die imminent danger into 
which we were blindly rushing. 

Hurdeo Buksh then gave us the pleasing 
intelligence, that the. younger Mr. Jones and 
Mr. Churcher, two of the Futtehghur party, had 
escaped out of the boat which had been boarded 
near Singerampore by the sepoys, and were then 
concealed in one of his villages. They had been 
kept so strictly hidden by the herdsmen amon 
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whom they were, that the fact had only a few 
days before come to his knowledge; and he 
had given orders that they should be provided 
with both food and clothing. 

The most appalling news, he, however, informed 
ns, had reached him from all quarters. There was 
no doubt whatever of the fall of Cawnpore, where 
every European had been destroyed. The party 
who had gone down the river by the first boats 
from Futtehghur, the American missionaries, the 
Monctons, Brierly, &c., had, he heard, been 
attacked and massacred near Bithoor. Agra 
was reported to have fallen, and the Europeans 
destroyed there, while attempting to make 
their way in boats down the Jumna. The 
Bombay army had revolted ; and, to crown all, 
there were no signs of aid coming, nor troops 
arriving from any quarter. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he thought our only chance of 
safety was to remove secretly from Kussowrah — 
where the Nawab and sepoys, from the informa- 
tion given them by the bankers, knew we were 
living under his protection, and where we were 
never safe from attack — and go into hiding in 
one of his villages,'situated about 20 miles distant, 
in a very desolate part of the country, and 
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immediately on the bank of the Ganges. In 
order to maintain secres j as to our position, the 
Probyns should only take one servant with them, 
while Wuzeer Singh should go with me. 

On this proposal being made, I felt confident 
that if once we left Kussowrah and the protection 
of the Thakoors to proceed to the village in- 
dicated, we should be left entirely to the mercy 
of some of Hurdeo Buksh's people ; who were most 
anxious to get rid of us, and who would use the 
opportunity of having us in their hands, to put 
us on board a boat, and make us descend the 
river^: which would be equivalent to certain 
death. There was not a moment to lose ; for go 
we must, should no other mode of providing for 
us than going to this village be determined on, 
before Hurdeo Buksh left. I whispered to 
Wuzeer Singh, who was kneeling behind me, 
during the interview, ^^ You hear what the Chief 
says: if we go to the village, we shall be all 
killed ; go out to the Thakoor Kussuree, and tell 
him what has been proposed, and beg of him to 
make some better arrangement for us." In a few 
minutes he returned, and said, " It is all right : 
as soon as Hurdeo £uksh goes, Kussuree will 
meet him outside, and ofier to be responsible 
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for US, and to conceal us in one of his own 
villages.'' 

Soon ^fter, Hurdeo Boksh took his leave 
of US; to return to Dhurumpore. I gave a sign 
to Wuzeer Singh to follow, and bring us back 
intelligence of what passed between Hurdeo 
Buksh and Kussuree. He soon returned, looking 
very cheerful, and told us that all had been 
arranged as proposed, and that Hurdeo Buksh 
was himself coming back to tell us of the change 
of plan. In a few minutes he came in, accom- 
panied by Kussuree, and told us that Kus- 
suree thought he could hide us effectually in 
the jungle, in a village nearer than that on the 
Ganges ; we had better go wherever he arranged 
for us, and put ourselves entirely in his hands. 
This we at once gladly consented to do; and 
Hurdeo Buksh left us. 

Next day, Kussuree informed me that he was 
now entirely responsible for our safety, and he 
femred he had undertaken more than he could 
perform. I encouraged him, saying we felt quite 
confident, and easy in our minds, as long as he 
remained with us. He then told me that it 
would be necessary for him to go out into the 
jungle— which extended for many miles towards 
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the north-east^ commencing two miles beyond the 
village of Kussowrah — and select a place in whidh 
we might be safely hidden. He proposed that 
he and Wuzeer Singh should ride ont in the 
afternoon^ for this purpose^ on my two horses; 
which had been kept at Kussowrah ever since 
the night we were to have started for Lucknow* 
Of course Lreadily agreed. 

At 4 P.M. they started, and returned about 9 p.m. 
Wuzeer Singh told me that they had proceeded 
far into the jungle, which was very dense, to 
a small village where we were to be concealed^ 
and where he was sure that no- one could find 
us if they searched for a year. 

Kussuree and the other Thakoor, Paorun, came 
early next morning to explain to me alone, the 
plans they had formed for our fixture concealment 
and safety. These were rather startling. First, 
they insisted that it was quite hopeless to expect 
that our movements could be kept secret, or our 
position concealed, so long as we were accompanied 
by four children. It was therefore quite im- 
perative that the Probyns should leave these 
behind in the village ; where every possible care 
would be taken of them. If, as was very probable, 
the enemy came to Kussowrah and instituted a 
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search for as, they could contrive to hide the 
children; and, if they were discovered, it was 
not probable that the sepoys, finding we were 
gone, would injure them. K they did kill them^ 
there was, of course, no help for it ; but it was 
their opinion that the chances of safety for the 
children were far greater separated from their 
parents than remaining with them. For ourselves, 
it was arranged that we should be hidden in the 
jungles all day, moving about from place to place 
as occasion might require, and returning, if we 
could, at nightfall to the little hamlet, which had 
been prepared for us to sleep in. 

This plan appeared to me most impracticable, 
and I pointed out, that considering the season of 
the year, the rains being close at hand, it was 
not likely^that any of us, certainly not Mrs. 
Probyn, could stand the exposure and fatigue 
of wandering about all day in the jungle, 
as they proposed. I reminded them that they 
had always told us Kussowrah would be a 
secure asylum as soon as the rains commenced, 
as it then became an island from the swelling 
of the rivers ; and this must soon occur. Why, 
then, not let us remain for the present quietly 
where we were, to take our chance. 
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This both Thakoo^s declared to be impossible, 
as Hurdeo Buksh would not consent to our remain- 
ing any longer in Kussowrah. Had the usual 
rains fallen we might, they said, have done so ; 
but they had hitherto failed, and the place was 
then quite open to attack. They further told 
me that although the village was quite safe from 
attack during the early part of the rains — ^being 
entirely surrounded by water deep enough to 
prevent any one reaching the place except by 
swimming and wading alternately, but not suffi- 
ciently so for boats; yet, as soon as the rains 
reach their height, a ^^sota," or channel, is 
formed, connecting Kussowrah with the Ganges 
and Ramgunga, and navigable for boats, by which 
the sepoys might reach us easily from Futtehghur 
without our receiving any intimation of their inten- 
tions : starting any night at sunset they might be 
upon us before morm'ng. I then expressed my 
conviction that the Probyns would never consent 
to abandon their children, although they might 
feel quite convinced that the Thakoors would 
do all in their power to protect and preserve 
their lives. They, in reply, assured me that 
it was quite impossible to save us all, if we 
remained together; while by separating from 
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the children all might possibly be saved. If, how- 
ever, the children did perish, their loss might be 
repaired: their parents might have a second 
family*; but they could never get second lires 
if they once lost those they had. 

Finding the Thakoors immoveable, I said I 
would go out and discuss the matter with the 
Probyns, and let them know the result I then 
informed the Probyns of all tnat had passed. 
They of course declared their determination not 
to part with the children. But then came liie 
reflection, might they not be destroying any little 
chance of safety which remained for them by 
determining to keep the children with them- 
selves ? Was it not better to make them over to 
the Thakoors, and to trust that, in the very pro- 
bable event of themselves perishing, the children, 
if saved, would be given up to some of our own 
countrymen as soon as Futtehghur was recovered? 
The hearts of the poor parents were torn with 
anguish ; not knowing what course to adopt. The 
ayah was then asked if, in the event of the 
children being left at Kussowrah, she would stay 
with them ; which she flatly refused to do. Mrs. 
Probyn then thought that [she might, perhaps^ 
be allowed to remain with her children; but 
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Probyn said he would never consent to leave her 
behind. 

At last it was determined we should all remain 
together^ and trust to the Almighty care^ which 
had hitherto so graciously watched over us^ to 
protect us still. We called in the Thakoors, and 
told them of our determination. They pitied us, 
and did not any longer insist on our immediately 
leaving Kussowrah; but said we might remain 
there for the present, as there was a good pro- 
spect of the rains fidling soon. 

Eagerly did we wait for their coming, watching 
with the most intense anxiety each cloud as it 
rose; and many a day of fiur promise of torrents 
did we sadly see pass away without a shower. 
When there were no clouds in the burning sky 
over our heads, we tried to gather hope from the 
flight of the swallows ; which the natives told us 
was a sure indication of rain when they flew 
near the earth. But day after day the rains held 
off; and there seemed a prospect of their even 
failing altogether. 

The continued drought caused the hearts of the 
Thakoors to fail, and at last they fairly told us, 
they dare not keep us any longer in Kussowrah, 
but that we must start for a village in the jungle 
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some^v^here to the north ; in which^ they said^ they 
had arranged to conceal us. That very day, thej 
said, had been fixed on by the village astrologer 
as a lucky one for our start, and we were to moTe 
as soon as the moon rose at night We all packed 
up ready for departure, and had gone in the 
meantime to sleep, when I was woke up by the 
Thakoor Paorun about 11 p.m., saying they had 
only just found out that the moon did not rise 
until three in the morning of the next day to that 
fixed on as lucky, and of which there was only 
one watch then remaining. 

As we could not ourselves leave until the moon 
gave us sufficient light, it was imperative, he said, 
that something belonging to us should be sent on 
in the direction we were going — ^which the astro- 
loger declared would as certainly secure the happy 
influence of the day as proceeding ourselves in 
person. A table-fork, the first thing that came to 
hand, was at once made over to Paorun, with 
which he went off quite satisfied ; he sent it on 
by a bearer a mile on our proposed route, where 
it was, with due form, buried. 

At 3 A.M., the Thakoors woke us up, and we 
started. An elephant had been procured for Mrs. 
Probyn, her ayah, and the children. Probyn and 
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one servant (the other had absconded the night 
before), and I and Wuzeer Singh walked. When 
we were starting, I missed old Kussuree, and as I 
had great confidence in him, and remembered his 
own repeated advice never to go anywhere if he 
did not accompany us, I waited for him; he, at 
last, and after sending many messages, joined us, 
but evidently with much reluctance. No sooner 
had we started than the rain came down in tor- 
rents, wetting us through, as also our little bed- 
ding. About a mile in advance of Kussowrah, 
we came on a stream of water so deep that the 
elephant could not wade across and was therefore 
dismissed. We had to be ferried over in a little 
boat, and then to proceed on our feet, each of us 
carrying a child. The path lay over ground 
thick with thorny bushes, which made our pro- 
gress slow and painful. About a mile and a half 
from the stream we came to a large piece of water, 
which we had to wade across. Probyn carried 
his wife over, but with much diflSculty, as it was 
deep and the bottom full of thick slippery mud. 

At last, just as the day was dawning, the rain 
all the while pouring in torrents, we reached 
our destination; a wretched, solitary hamlet of 
four or five houses in the middle of the waste, and 

• 8 
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* inhabited by only a few herdsmen and their 
cattle. The scene was desolate beyond descrip- 
tion. As we came up, no one was moving in 
the village, all being yet asleep. One of the 
Thakoors rons^ up the chief man, a wild- 
looking Aheer, who pointed out to us a wretched 
hovel, which he said was for the Probyns. It was 
fall of cattle, and very filthy : the mud and dirt 
were over our ankles, and the effluvia stifling. 

My heart sank within me, as I looked round on 
this desolate, hopeless scene. I laid down the 
poor baby on a charpoy in a little hut, the 
door of which was open, and on which a child 
of one of the herdsmen was fast asleep. Poor 
Mrs. Probyn, for the first time since our troubles 
commenced, fairly broke down, and wept at the 
miserable prbspect for her children, and herself. 
Probyn was much roused, and remonstrated with 
the Thakoors sajring, *^ If there is no better 
place for us than this, you had better kill us at 
once, for the children cannot live here more than a 
few hours : they must perish." In the meantime 
I had looked round, to see if any arrangement 
could possiby be made for sheltering them, and, 
observing a little place on the roof of one of 
the huts, pointed it out to Wuzeer Singh; he 
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immediately scrambled up, and having examioel 
it, called out that it was «mpty, clean, and dry, 
and a palace compared mth the p^ce helow* 
I mounted up with his assistance, and was over- 
joyed io find a little room, clean and sweet, and 
with apparently a water-tight roof. 

I called out to the Probyns below, and Wuzeer 
and 1 helped up Mrs. Probyn, and then the 
children ; Probyn followed, and we, eight persons 
in all, established ourselves in this little space, most 
thankful to have it to shelter us, small as it was. 
The Thakoors made no objection to our appro- 
priating the room, provided we kept strictly within 
it and never showed ourselves outside; as they 
feared we might be seen from the roof, and our 
hiding place discovered. We could only be con- 
tained in this room by lying down on the mud 
floor, in places fixed for each. One little comer 
was assigned to me, neither so broad nor so long 
as the smallest berth in a ship's cabin; where 
I deposited my blanket and the little bundle 
which served me as a pillow and contained all my 
worldly goods : merely a single change of native 
clothing, but quite sufficient ; and really I dohH; 
know that any one, in the best of circumstances, 
requires more. Soon after we got into thk plaoe^ 
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the Thakoors took leave, promising often to visit 
us ; they made over the charge of us to the Aheers, 
enjoining them to let no strangers enter or stop 
in the village on anj account, and to maintain 
perfect secresy respecting us. All which they 
professed their readiness to do; asserting that 
they would die for us rather than betray us. 

The rain, which had come down heavily all the 
morning, now ceased, and for several days . there 
were only occasional showers. The heat was intense^ 
as we were so closely packed together in this little 
room. We could only get out at night; and during 
the day, the only relief we had was to turn on our 
backs, or from one side to the other, or sit up: 
standing or moving about was quite impossible. 
The poor children were in sad misery ; they could 
not be allowed to leave the room and there was no 
space in it for them to crawl or move about They 
were much more patient than we could have 
expected, and happily slept much. We were also 
now a good deal pressed for food; all we could 
get being a little milk and chupatties : and not 
the former on Sundays, as the Aheers will on 
no account part with the milk of their cattle on 
that day, but appropriate it for themselves. 
Notwithstanding our miserable circumstances) we 
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lived with much haxmony and in comparative 
peace. Thanks be to the Almighty I whose 
blessing and protection we duly implored together 
morning and evening; finding Him, as He wfll 
be found by all who seek Him, ^' a very present 
help in time of trouble." 

Suddenly the rains came down with tremen- 
dous force, and neither Probyn nor I could sleep, 
as we had hitherto done, on the roof of the house 
just outside the door of our room, emerging 
therefrom at nights, when it fell dark. The space 
inside had become much circumscribed in con- 
sequence of leakage, one or two places in it having 
become untenable ; I was, therefore, forced to try 
and secure some shelter for myself elsewhere. 
Wuzeer Singh succeeded in renting a cow-house 
for me for two rupees (45.) a month: a small, 
miserable hovel in which two cows had hitherto 
been stalled. It was, as usual, without any door, 
and having probably not been cleaned out for 
years, was filthy beyond description. I was, 
however, thankful for this shelter, and Wuzeer 
Singh having cleaned it out, and contrived to 
hire a charpoy (native bed) for me, I was, as 
the roof did not leak, made comparatively com- 
fortable. Many an hour of intense agony of 
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mind, when I thought of all those dear to me, 
whom I was probably never to see again, and 
some also of blessed peace, have I spent in ^bat 
little room* 

The men of the hamlet nsed to come and yisit 
and talk with me now and then. I had no 
means of keeping them out, even if I desired 
it, so thej went and came just as thej pleased* 
One day a relative of the chief man of the 
village, and residing at another not tax o£P, 
arrived on a visit, and, of course, came to my 
room to have a look at me. He sat down, and 
we Altered into conversation. I was surprised 
to find him much more quick and intelligent 
than the generality of the villagers, who were 
rude in the extreme; and found on inquiring 
that he had been a traveller, and had been, with 
his four bullock cart, attached to our commissariat 
during the first Sutlege campaign, when he went 
as £Eur as Lahore. I inquired if he had been 
regularly paid for the duty : he assured me fiilly 
and liberally, and commenced praising the justness 
and liberality of our Government ; under which, 
as he expressed it, ^ the lamb and the lion could 
drink at the same stream." It immediately struck 
me that I could perhaps induce this man to 
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convey a letter to my wife at Nynee Tal; of 
whom on that date^ the 17tfa July, I had heard 
nothing later than of the 26th May, and concern- 
ing whose safety and that of my child, I was in 
constant and terrible suspense: for could I be sure 
that Nynee Tal had not fallen as well as Bareilly 
and Futtehghur, and the dwellers there, as at 
the other places, fearfiiUy massacred ? 

I told the man (whose name was Rohna) the 
misery I was enduring about the " Mem Sahib " 
and the *^ Baba f that if I knew they were safe 
I could bear anything ; and entreated him to take 
pity upon me, and carry a note from me^ to my 
wife telling her of my safety, and to bring me 
back tidings of her. I told him I had scarcely 
any money, and could only give him eight rupees; 
but, if he once reached my wife, I assured him 
she would reward him handsomely. To my great 
delight, he said he felt deeply for me, and wotdd 
certainly do his best to convey the letter to Nynee 
Tal, and bring me back an answer; that he 
would set out the same evening for his home, 
arrange his affiairs there, and start from thence 
i n the morning, going through Bareilly : he had 
been there before and knew the way. H« ihen 
retired, saying he would be back in an hour to 
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take my letter. I sent Wuzeer Singh, who had 
been present at the interview, after him, to endea- 
vour to find out whether the man was in earnest, 
merely deceiving me to get the advance of money I 
had offered. He soon came back, saying he thought 
from the man's manner he could be depended on, 
and would certainly undertake the journey. 

I determined to write two notes, one to my 
Wife and another to Missur Byjenath at Bareilly, 
entreating him to aid my messenger in reaching 
Nynee Tal. I had but a small scrap of paper 
(half the fly-leaf of Bridges on the 119th Psalm, 
which happily we had with us,) on which to write 
both notes. Pen or ink I had none, and only 
the stump of a lead pencil, of which the lead was 
so nearly exhausted that only a little atom 
remained quite loose. I at once commenced my 
writing: in the middle, the little atom of lead 
fell out, and I was in despair. At last, after 
much searching in the dust of the mud floor, 
I found it, and contrived to refix it in its place 
sufficiently to enable me to finish two very brief 
notes, about one inch square ; which was all the 
man could conceal about his person, or would 
consent to take, as it was reported that the rebels 
were in the habit of searching all travellers for 
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letters or papers, and had already killed several 
who were discovered with English letters on them. 

When the notes were ready I got a little milk 
and steeped them in it, to make the writing in- 
delible, and then put them out to dry in the sun 
on a wall just outside my room. In an instant a 
crow pounced on one and carried it off: it was that 
for my wife. I, of course, thought it was gone 
for ever, and felt heart-broken with vexation ; as 
I had no more paper, nor any means or hope 
of getting any, on which to write another note. 
Wuzeer Singh had, unknown to me, seen the 
crow, followed it with one of the herdsmen, and 
after a long chase of about an hour, saw the bird 
drop it, and recovering it brought it back to me 
uninjured. I then despatched my messenger 
with both notes, and many injunctions to be 
deterred by no diflBculties, but push his way 
through to Bareilly, where Byjenath would, I was 
certain, aid him in going on to Nynee Tal ; up to 
this date I know not, whether he has succeeded in 
his mission, but I think from the look of the man 
that he is likely to do so. 

The village, which curiously enough, and surely 
with great truth, is known by the name of "Rimje- 
poorah " (the place of affliction), had now become. 
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bj the constant rains and the swelling of the rivears^ 
one complete island^ of about one hundred jardfl 
sqnare. The whole country round, as far as the 
eye could reach^ except to the north where there 
was a jungle about three miles off^ was floodisa ; 
the water being in some places very deep, and 
nowhere under four or four and a half feet Wheati 
I step just immediately out of my own shed to go 
up to the Probyns, where we have our own scanty 
meals, the mud reaches oyer my ancles. Just 
round the village the water is v^ry deep, and the 
only pasturage is about three miles distant, on 
the high jungle land I have mentioned, which is 
only partially submerged. To reach this pasture 
the cattle and the herdsmen have to go and return 
by swimming, which seems as easy and natural 
a mode of progression to both as travelling on dry 
land. 

Since the waters have gone out over the 
country, our position is considered so much safer 
that we are not required to keep ourselves so 
strictly concealed, but are allowed to go on the roof 
of the house near Probjm's room, and walk about 
towards the afternoon. This is a great boon ; and 
here, after sunset, when the herdsmen had re- 
turned and the cattle were folded, have we sat 
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together and talked with them for hours; they 
asking much about our country, and never ceasing 
in their inquiries as to how it is that our Queen's 
husband is not our king, which is a source of the 
most unfeigned surprise in them ; and we inquiring 
of them about their cattle and habits of life^ and 
receiving most curious information. We spent 
some comparatively pleasant evenings in this way 
with this primitive people. We also much enjoyed 
each evening watching the strange and interesting 
sight of the vast herds of cattle emerging from the 
jungle and swhnming off in droves to their dif- 
ferent villages, to which they seemed to direct their 
way with unerring instinct ; the herdsmen gene- 
rally swimming behind them, and sometimes 
mounted on the stronger animals of the herd. 

As the inundation was now at its height, and the 
waters,, we knew, would equally surround Kussow- 
rah, we were most anxious to get back to it ; as 
we looked back upon our quarters there as paliatial, 
compared with Runjepoorah. With this viiew we 

sent sundry messages to the Thakoors; but neither 
they nor Hurdeo Buksh made any sign of recog- 
nition : on the contrary, they seemed inclined to 
leave us to our fete. They even prohibited a poor 
woman, who used to attend on Mrs. Probyn and 
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the children hitherto (and who came every morn- 
ing from Kussowrah, swimming and wading, 
returning in the same manner of an evening) 
from continuing her services. This caused poor 
Mrs. Probyn more distress and labour than I 
can describe^ or those imagine who were not like 
myself there to witness her troubles: which she 
bore with such patient fortitude^ as made me feel 
proud of her as my countrywoman. With the 
exception of this poor woman and her own ayah, 
Mrs. Probyn had not conversed with a female 
since the day in which the party of Europeans left 
Dhurumpore to return to Futtehghur. From 
the Ranees of Hurdeo Buksh, or the wives of the 
Thakoors, influential people, and who had it in 
their power greatly to alleviate her position, and 
supply her with many comforts, she not only 
received no act of kindness, but no expression 
of sympathy whatever. To add to her already 
overwhelming sorrows, the poor little baby, a fine 
child (who, as well as the others, had up to the 
time we left Kussowrah continued well in spite of 
the exposure,) began to droop and grow daily 
weaker. There was no sustenance for him but 
buffalo's milk, which he was unable to retain; 
and although Probyn had left some milk goats 
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"belonging to himself behind at Kussowrah, he 
could not induce the people to send them to him 
for the sustenance of his dying child. 

Our position was becoming daily more deplor- 
able, and we were prohibited from sending any of 
our own servants out of the village. The only 
person who still remained kind and visited, was 
the Brahmin Seetah Ram. We sent constantly 
messages by this man to the Thakoors ; but they 
never took any notice of them. He had lately gone 
into Futtehghur for us on one or two occasions, 
for intelligence. This was discovered, and the 
Thakoors being much displeased, prohibited 
him from visiting us anymore. The only inci- 
dent which marked these weary days, was 
Probyn and myself, one morning, hearing dis- 
tinctly a military band playing English airs in 
Futtehghur ; the wind carrying the sound across 
the water, and reminding us of the near proximity 
of those who were, we knew, thirsting for our 
blood. 

Early one morning, I think Thursday, the 23rd 
of July, when I was sitting on the roof of the 
house, and much depressed, my attention was 
attracted by seeing a person wading and swimming 
towards the village, and evidently desiring, by the 
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8^s he made, to catch my eye. After watching 
him for some time, I recognised Seetah Ram: 
from his mamier I inferred there was something 
unusual. I went down to meet him as he came 
ashore, and foond him in a great state of excite- 
ment, with the good news that our troops had at 
last been heard of; that they had advanced as £ur 
as Cawnpore, and had utterly defeated the Nana's 
troops with great slaughter at Pandoo Nuddee. 
The flying troops had, Seetah Ram asserted, 
arrived in great numbers in Furruckabad, putting 
the Nawab and his people in the greatest alarm 
that they will soon meet with the same fate ; as I 
earnestly trust they may. I rushed up to Probyn, 
a^ccompanied by Seetah Ram, to give him the 
welcome news ; which put us in high spirits, and 
gave us some hopes of ultimate release. 

Being, of course, most anxious to ascertain the 
real state of the case, we induced Seetah Ram to 
go across to Futtehghur, to procure intelligence. 
He started, promising to be back the next night. 
On the morning of the 23rd of July, we were 
startled by the firing of heavy guns in Furruck- 
abad. We were full of hope, that it was the 
fire of our own troops ; who, we thought, might 
have by this time reached Futtehghur, in pursuit 
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<rf the Nana'B retreating forces. The firing con- 
tinned at irregular intervals for about an hour, 
when it entirely ceased. We remained during 
the day in a state of the greatest excitement, and 
sanguine of speedy deliverance. The day passed 
without Seetah !Eam's return, and no tidings firom 
any quarter reached us. 

On the morning of the 24th, Seetah Ram 
arrived, and in reply to our eager inquiry, " Have 
our troops arrived? What was the firing?" he 
cast down our hopes by the terrible intelligence, 
that the firing we heard the previous morning, 
had been caused by the blowing away firom 
guns, and the shooting down with grape, under 
the orders of the Nawab, of the poor ladies already 
mentioned as having been saved from the boat, 
and brought back* to iFuttehghur, and of many 
native Christians, in all some sixty-five or seventy 
pei*sons. The Nana's soldiers, infuriated by their 
defeat, had, in conjunction with the Nawab, 
revenged themselves by the deliberate murder of 
these poor martyrs. Mrs. Jones's little daughter 
of about nine years old, Seetah Ram informed 
us, had remained untouched after several dis- 
charges of grape, and a sepoy rushed up and cut 
her in pieces with his sword. 
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Seetah Ram had spoken with several of the 
fugitive soldiers ; many of them were wounded^ 
and all were in a miserable state, from fatigue^ 
terror, and want of food. They had with them 
one gun, and two or three elephants. They were 
completely panic-stricken, and had communicated 
their fears to the Nawab, and his followers. They 
told Seetah Kam, that the action in which they 
were beaten had been fought in a Nuddee between 
Futtehpore and Cawnpore; that the Europeans 
had killed numbers of them, and taken all their 
guns excepting th6 one they had with them; that it 
was quite in vain for them to think of contending 
with our troops, who used muskets (of course, the 
Mini^), *^ which carried so far that they were 
killed before they heard the noise of the dis- 
charge." Seetah Ram also said, that such was the 
panic in Furruckabad, that a few persons shout- 
ing out that the Europeans were coming, had 
the day before nearly cleared the city; the 
Nawab's troops and the inhabitants all taking 
to flight. 

The news of the success and advance of our 
troops caused an immediate change in the 
demeanour of the people towards ourselves. We 
received congratulatory visits from the Thakoors ; 
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old Knssuree also, whom we had not seen since 
we left Kussowrah, came to visit us in state on an 
elephant, and brought us sweet cakes, which were 
most acceptable. Hurdeo Buksh sent his brother- 
in-law to inquire after our welfare; Probyn's 
goats were sent to him; and the poor woman 
allowed to resume her attendance on Mrs. Pro- 
byn's children. In short, our position was much 
improved. It was not, however, quite clear, 
that our visitors were altogether pleased at the 
news of the Nana's defeat. We took advantage 
of this turn of feeling in our favour to entreat 
Hurdeo Buksh's brother-in-law, to procure from 
him permission for us to return to Kussowrah. 
This request, the brother-in-law assured us, would 
be immediately granted, as there was now nothing 
to fear from the terror-stricken sepoys ia Futteh- 
ghur. 

We were particularly desirous to return, in 
consequence of the state of the poor little baby, 
who was rapidly sinking in consequence of all his 
hardships and exposure ; and we feared that if he 
died in Runjepoorah, it would be impossible to get 
a dry spot in which to bury him ; all the country 
around the village being flooded to a considerable 
depth, except the sites of the houses. 

9 
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On Saturday the 26tli we heard that we might 
return at nightfall to Kussowrah. A boat was 
in the afternoon sent to take off Mrs. Probyn 
and the children; for the waters were now deep 
enough between Dhurumpore and Runjepoorah. 
An elephant was also sent to assist in carrying us 
off. The Probyns went in the boat, and I and 
Wuzeer Singh on the elephant. This was the 
first time I had ever ridden one of these animals 
astride and bare-backed, and as we had to go 
through deep water and mud, half-wading half- 
swimming, it was no easy task to stick on. We 
felt it a most blessed deliverance getting away 
from Runjepoorah, and were really in a state of 
cheerful excitement on reaching, about 9 P.M., 
our old quarters, where we were received by 
Kussuree. The place had immediately on our 
departure, and imtil within a few hours before 
our return, been occupied by the cattle, so our 
quarters were as filthy and disagreeable as when 
we first came to them firom Dhurumpore; but 
filthy as. they were, we looked upon them as most 
comfortable and commodious, after our sufferings 
during the previous fortnight at Runjepoorah. 

The poor little baby was by this time much 
exhausted, and breathing very hard. His mother 
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whose unceasing care and devotion had been the 
means of keeping him aUve Wtherto, procnred after 
much dijBSculty some hot water for a warm bath 
for him, which seemed to restore him; she then 
laid him down on a charpoy and lay down 
beside him. She was perfectly exhausted, having 
had no rest for several nights previously, during 
which she had to keep him in her arms, and she 
soon fell asleep. I was lying down at some 
little distance, and suddenly missing the heavy 
breathing, went up to the bed to look at the child : 
all was stilly and the little spirit had fled. I woke 
up the parents, who, although in deep grief at 
losing their sweet child, felt thankfol that its 
death had been natural, and not by the hands of 
assassins. We all knelt down, and prayed beside 
the little body ; and then I went out with Wuze^r 
Singh, about 2 o'clock in the morning, to look foy 
a dry spot where we might dig a grave for him. 
This was a matter of some difficulty, but at last 
we found a spot under some trees, which was not 
inundated, nor likely to be so. When all was 
prepared, the poor father took the little body 
wrapped in a sheet in his arms, and Mrs. Probyn 
followed leaning on my arm. 

We had some difficulty in gettiug through the 
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cattle which were penned in the enclosure. I 
read a few sentences of the burial service over 
him. There was no time for more^ as day was 
fast breaking and we dare not be seen beyond 
the village in the day-light ; so we laid him in 
his little resting place, **dust to dust, ashes to 
ashes, in sure and certain hope," and hastUy 
covered him in. I almost envied his quiet rest. 

Sunday^ August 2nd. — I was roused this morn- 
ing before dinner by a noise in the enclosure, and 
on looking up saw a tall spectral-looking figure 
standing before me, naked except a piece of cloth 
wrapped round his waist, much emaciated, and 
dripping with water. I recognised him as young 
Mr. Jones, who Hurdeo Buksh had informed us 
had been saved from the boat captured by the 
Sepoys. He had until then been hidden in one 
of Hurdeo Buksh's villages, and, in consequence 
of the good news of the successful advance of 
our troops, had been permitted to join us. He was 
very weak, and when I recognised and spoke to him, 
burst into tears at hearing his own language again, 
and seeing one of his own countrymen. 

The account he gave of his escape and adven- 
tures, since he left Dhurumpore with the rest of 
the Europeans to return to Futtehghur, was most 
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wonderful. They had continued to defend the 
fort as long as it was possible to do so; until 
their ammunition was almost exhausted^ and the 
enemy's mines had rendered the place untenable. 
They then determined to escape in the three boats, 
which were held ready under the walls of the 
fort in case of being required. Jones happened 
to be in the third boat, which grounded soon after 
they left the fort and had to be abandoned ; when 
he and the others on board were taken into the 
second boat, as already described. During the 
time this transfer was going on, the sepoys kept 
up a continual fire on the boats from their guns 
placed on the banks, but without doing any 
damage ; the shot passing clear over them. 

After abandoning their first boat, they managed, 
without loss or interruption, to get as far as 
the village of Singheerampore ; but there their 
boat grounded, the villagers attacked them with 
matchlocks, and two guns were brought to bear 
on them from the bank. Jones, with the other 
gentlemen on board, jumped into the water to try 
to shove the boat off, but without any effect. 
While in this position, they saw a boat coming 
down the stream upon them ; Jones jumped back 
into the boat to seize his rifle, which happened 
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to be in the stem. Just as he recovered it, he 
saw a sepoy slowly raise the chappur (roof) of the 
boat and look out Jones shot him dead; and 
immediately a heavy fire was opened upon them 
from the boat, by which Mr. Churcher, senior, a 
merchant, was mortally wounded. The sepoys 
then commenced boarding, and Jones, with most of 
the ladies and gentlemen, jumped into the Ganges. 
The last thing he saw as he quitted the boat, was 
poor Mr. Churcher writhing about in his blood in 
the agonies of death, and Captain Fitzgerald sup- 
porting his wife on his knee, while he held a 
musket in his disengaged hand. 

The water was up to their waists and the 
current running very strong: the bottom was 
shifting sand, which made it most difficult to 
maintain a footing, and several of those who 
took to the river were at once swept oflp and 
drowned. Jones himself had scarcely got into the 
water when he was hit by a musket ball, which 
grazed the right shoulder, without damaging the 
bone. At the same moment he saw Major Robert- 
son, who was standing in the stream supporting 
his wife with one arm and carrying his little child 
in the other, wounded by a musket ball in the 
thigh. Mrs. Robertson was washed out of her hus- 
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band's grasp and immediately drowned. Robert- 
son then put the child on his shoulder^ and swam 
away down the stream. Jones finding that he 
could do no more good^ wounded as he was, 
determined to try to save his own life by swim- 
ming down the river ; hoping to reach the leading 
boat As he struck out from the boat^ he saw 
poor Mr. Fisher^ the chaplain^ almost in the same 
position as Robertson^ holding his little son^ a 
beautiful boy eight or nine years old, in one arm, 
while with the other he supported his wife. Mi». 
Fisher was swaying about in the stream almost 
insensible, and her husband could with great 
difficulty retain his footing. 

When Jones had got clear of the boat, he 
continued alternately swimming and floating for 
five or six miles, when just as it was growing 
dusk, he saw the leading boat anchored for the 
night He reached it, much exhausted by swim- 
ming, and by the pain of his wound and of his 
back ; which, as he was naked to the waist, had 
been blistered and made raw by the scorching 
sun. On being taken on board he found that 
the only casualty which had occurred to this party 
since leaving Futtehghur, was the death of one of 
the Miss Goldies, who had been killed by a grape 
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shot from one of the guns on the bank near 
Singheerampore. 

Mrs. Lowis — ^who had maintained her fortitude 
throughout^ and was indefatigable during the 
siege in preparing tea and refreshment for the 
men — ^immediately got him some brandy and 
water and food, and he was then able to acquaint 
them with the miserable fate of his own party ; of 
whom he supposed himself to be the sole survivor. 
The boat remained anchored in the same spot all 
night. Towards morning a voice was heard from 
the bank hailing the boat. It proved to be that 
of Mr. Fisher; who, though badly wounded in 
the thigh, had managed by swimming a portion 
of the way, then landing and walking along the 
bank, to overtake the boat He was helped on 
board more dead than alive, and raved about his 
poor wife and son ; both of whom were drowned. 

At dawn they weighed anchor and proceeded 
down the stream ; but very slowly, as there was no 
pilot or skilful steersman on board, and only the 
exhausted officers as rowers. Towards evening 
they became so exhausted that they made for a 
village on the Oude side of the Gauges, in hopes of 
being able to procure some milk for the children 
and food for themselves. The villagers brought 
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supplies^ and did not show any illwill or attempt 
to attack the party. 

The boat was so crowded with its freight of from 
seventy to eighty human beings^ that Jones could 
find no space to lie down and sleep ; he, therefore^ 
determined^ as he was quite exhausted^ to go on 
shore and endeavour to get some rest. A villager 
brought him a charpoy, on which he lay down 
and fell fast asleep. He was roused by a summons 

from Colonel Smith to rejoin the boat^ as they 
were on the point of starting ; but finding him- 
self very stiff and scarcely able to move, he 
determined to remain where he was, as he 
thought he might as well die on shore as in 
the boat: in either case he regarded death as 
inevitable. He, therefore, sent back a message 
that he could not come, and begged to be left 
behind. Colonel Smith after this sent him two 
more urgent requests to join the boat ; which at 
length departed without him. He slept till mom- 
ing, when a poor Brahmin took pity on him and 
permitted him to remain in a little shed, where 
he was partially sheltered from the sun. There 
he remained unmolested by the villagers, and pro- 
tected by the Brahmin, imtil he was permitted to 
join us. 
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His sufferings had been very greats firoxn 
exposure and from his wound^ which threatened 
mortification; this would probably have killed 
him had he not hit upon the following singular 
remedy. A little puppy came frequently to the 
shed when he was at his meals^ to pick up any 
crumbs that might fall: he thought that if he 
could get this animal to lick the wound it might 
have a good effect; accordingly he made the 
attempt^ and with the most fortunate result. The 
puppy licked the wound morning and evening ; it 
at once began to improve^ and was well advanced 
towards healing.when Jones joined us. 

He had left the village where he had been 
concealed yesterday afternoon, and by travelling 
all night, swimming and wading (for the whole 
country was under water), had reached Kus- 
sowrah just at dawn, with much difficulty. Miy or 
Robertson, he told us, was in a village about four 
miles from that in which he had been living, and 
was kindly treated. Mr. Churcher, junior, was in 
an Aheer village^ at a considerable distance from 
either his or Robertson's place of hiding. None 
of them had been permitted to see or communicate 
with one another. 

Such was Jones's account of himself. Of the 
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boat he had quitted and those in it he had 
no certain information. Reports had reached 
him similar to those we had heard^ that the 
boat had succeeded in passing Gawnpore and 
reaching Allahabad in safety ; again^ that it had 
been seized near Bithoor and all - on board 
murdered. This he, as well as we ourselves, 
feared was the most probable story : we strove, 
however, to hope for the best, and to believe that 
nothing so terrible could have happened. 

Our morning service to-day was one of peculiar 
solemnity ; for we knew not how soon our own 
fate might be the same as that of those dear friends 
and acquaintances so lately with us in health and 
vigour, and who we had too much reason to fear 
had all been massacred. In the midst of this 
depression, the reflection came upon me with a 
peculiar soothing and strengthening power, that the 
petition in the Litany — ^**That it might please God 
to succour help and comfort all that are in danger, 
necessity, and tribulation," which we knew would 
be offered in earnestness on this day for us by 
our beloved relations and friends wherever they 
were, and by thousands of God's servants through- 
out the earth — ^would no doubt go up with iaccept- 
ance, and that we would yet be saved and be 
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reunited to our people. The intimation also in 
the 11th of Hebrews, that some of God's people 
through faith had escaped the edge of the sword^ 
seemed to be lit up, as it were, with a gleam 
of light as I read it. If they had been thus 
saved, why might not we hope to be so also? 
The arm that saved them was not shortened that 
it could not save us, and the ear that heard and 
answered their prayers was equally open and 
ready to receive ours, offered as they were in 
the name and for the sake of the same Saviour 
and all-powerful Advocate. Already has the pro- 
mise, **I will be with him in trouble and will 
deliver him," been fulfilled so singularly in my 
own case, that surely it does not now become me 
to doubt. My heart was thus raised from the 
borders of despair to nearly an assured hope and 
almost to cheerfulness. 

In the afternoon the man arrived whom I had 
sent off on the 20th of June to endeavour to take 
a note through Budaon to my wife at Nynee 
Tal. He was in a miserable plight, and told us 
that he had been seized at Budaon by one of 
my own chuprassees, Hasseinee, to whom he 
thought he might safely communicate the object 
of his journey. His confidence was sadly mis- 
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placed^ for he was instantly seized and conveyed 
before the Nawab who was governing the district 
for Khan Bahadoor Khan. My letter was taken 
from him; he was beaten and imprisoned; for 
twelve days he was kept in confinement and 
treated with great severity ; and at last allowed 
to depart only on his pledging himself never again 
to act as a messenger for any European. Being 
released, he determined to come back to me ; he 
had arrived withm about twenty miles of Furruck- 
abad, when he was arrested by a guard of the 
Nawab's troops as a spy of the English, and 
sent into Furruckabad, where he was detained in 
prison, with several others, for three weeks. On 
the afternoon of yesterday he was released by the 
man in charge of the prison ; whom he bribed 
with eight annas, all he had in the world. 

Just before he left Futtehghur, he had seen 
three persons who had been seized with English 
letters on them, which they were conveying from 
Agra down the country, blown away from guns on 
the parade ground, by order of the Nawab. He 
described the state of the town and district of 
Budaon, and of all the other British districts he 
had passed through, as deplorable in the extreme. 
Villages were being burnt and plundered daily; 
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the roads deserted, and no man's life or property 
was safe for a moment In Budaon itself there 
had been some fighting between the Mahom- 
medans and Hindoos, and he saw a number of 
heads of persons of the latter exposed on poles 
at the entrance of the town. 

All my police and native Amlah were in the 
service of Khan Bahadoor Khan ; my old Fouj- 
darry Serishtadar (head clerk in the criminal 
department) was Magistrate of Budaon, and my 
Kotwal held the same appointment under the 
rebels. I am much surprised at the defection 
of these two men; both excellent officers, who 
have served the British Government for at least 
forty years with credit to themselves and advan- 
tage to the state, and were about to retire on 
handsome pensions. My messenger said that 
while our districts were thus subject to fire 
and sword, those in Oude under the talookdars 
and powerful zemindars were cahn and peacefiil 
as a lake. This is certainly the case with the 
extensive talooqua of Hurdeo Buksh, and those 
of powerful chiefs immediately around us. The 
rebellion has not as yet extended to these estates ; 
the people go about their usual avocations, and all 
is quiet and peaceful within their limits. Lucknow, 
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we tear, is still holding out, and some of our troops 
from Cawnpore have. It is said, advanced to the 
relief of the garrison. May God grant them success. 

Tuesday y August ^th. — I was walking up and 
down the little space in front of our room to-day, 
when I was rejoiced by the) arrival of my mes- 
senger Rohna from Nynee Tal, with a letter from 
my wife of the 27th July ; the first I have had 
from her since the 26th of May. Rohna had 
seen both her and Gracey quite well. He told 
me that she was dressed in black when he reached 
the house, and that when she received my letter 
she had gone away and put on a white dress. 

Before opening the note, which was, of course, 
of the smallest dimensions, I went into my little 
room to bless God for his great goodness in grant- 
ing me this great comfort On opening the letter I 
read, with deep thankfulness, not only of her own 
and my child's safety, but also of that of my brother 
Roderick and his wife at Mozuflfemugger ; of which 
he had been appointed collector immediately after 
the Meerut outbreak. He has been able to hold 
his own, and maintain to some extent the peace of 
the district, by means of a force of 60 Gorkhas 
and some Affghan Horse placed at his disposal. 

Her note confirms the news which had reached 
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me before, but I hoped was not true, of the murder 
of poor Hay, Robertson, and Raikes at Bareilly, 
and of the Shahjehanpore massacre. By her account 
Nynee Tal is quite safe, also Agra ; and Delhi^ 
though not taken, is likely to fall. The Punjaub 
and all down to Meerut quite quiet. This was the 
first authentic intelligence we had received of the 
real state of affairs in the North- West since the 13 th 
of June, and we were much comforted by finding 
.that matters were not quite so bad as the Thakoors 
had made us believe. 

Rohna told us that he had experienced the 
greatest difficulty in getting through Bareilly and 
on to the hills, as all travellers were strictly 
searched for letters at different posts of the rebels 
along the road. He had concealed mine to my 
wife in the interior of a bamboo walking stick, 
and knowing that this would be most likely seized 
and examined, he cracked it across half-way up, 
so that if taken from him and broken, it might 
give way at that exact part, and the portion in 
which the letter was concealed remain sound and 
escape detection. 

This actually occurred. He was stopped at a 
post between Bareilly and Rampore by a soldier, 
who took the stick from him, struck one end on the 
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ground^ breaking it in half as was intended^ and 
then^ thinking it contained nothings threw the 
pieces away ; Rohna picked them up again, and 
proceeded on his way without further notice* 
My wife's letter for me he had sewn up in the 
lining of his skull-cap, which had more than once 
on the road been taken from his head by sepoys l 
but without the note being discovered. I sent 
Wuzeer Singji to tell Hurdeo Buksh that I had 
good news from my wife, who gave favourable 
intelligence of the state of things in the country to 
the North of us. He sent back many congratula- 
tions and kind messages, with the news which had 
just reached that the boat full of Futtehghur 
refugees had reached Allahabad in safety, and that 
Agra had been reinforced by three European and 
two Sikh'regiments. If this be true, we may hope 
that Delhi has fallen ; for &om no other quarter 
could the reinforcements come. The heat to-day 
was terrible. 

Wednesday August 5th. — ^Last evening, for the 
first time since our first arrival at Kussowrah, we 
have been allowed to go out to take a walk ; as the 
waters completely surround the village, and there 
is no danger of any spies or strangers arriving and 
seeing us. The change was most i^e&eshing, from 

10 
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onr miserable little pent-ap quarters to the open 
country. Everything looked peaceful ; the people 
were at their usual occupations; there were no 
external signs that war and rebellion were raging 
all around us, and that we ourselves were as ^ the 
hunted partridge on the mountains," with but a step 
between us and death, and that in a fearful form. 

To-day I sent off a man of Byjenath'Sy who 
had accompanied Bohna from BareHly, with 
another letter for my wife. He made strong 
objections to taking any, on account <of the great 
risk of detection ; which would result in certain 
death. He could only be induced to do so when 
I put my note into a piece of quill about this size 
( ) sealed at each end, which he could 

carry in his mouth, and swaUow in Ihe event 
of being stopped. 

I learnt from this man that the Mahomedans 
had begun persecuting the Hindoos in Rohil<* 
cund, slaying cows in the temples and prohibiting 
their sounding their ^ Sonks' (horns). The 
Thakoors had, in consequence, summoned the 
people to assemble and attack their persecutors. 
If they answer the summons, the Hindoos, from 
their superior numbers, may expel the other sect ; 
and in that event the Europeans may have 



* 
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an opportunity of returning to Ilohilcun<L Heard 
from the Thakoors that the reinforcements from 
Cawnpore had reached Lucknow. They had 
a fight en route, in which the enemy suffered 
most severely ; a chief called Jessah Singh was 
wounded^ and one of his sons killed. The result 
of this success to us was a great increase of polite- 
ness^ and the permission granted to take a walk 
last night. 

How true do I now find the remark I remem- 
ber once reading of Arnold's, that " the Fsalma 
have been a storehouse of never failing comforts 
to believers in every age." Since our return from 
Hunjpoorah, Mrs. Probyn has received a box of 
her things, which had been in Hurdeo Buksh's 
keeping at Dhummpore. Among the contents was 
her Bible ; and, oh 1 what a comfort has it been 
to us since, as we are thereby enabled to read the 
Psalms. There is not a day on which we do not 
find something that appears as if written especially 
for persons in our unhappy circumstances, to meet 
the feelings and wants of the day. This morning, 
for instance, I derived unspeakable comfort from 
the 13th and 26th verses of the 25th Psalm, and 
in the evening from the 14th, 15th, and 16th 
verses of the 27th. 
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Thursday^ August 6til. — No news yet to-day. 
We shall probably now hare evil reports ; as of 
late^ they have been unusually favourable. This 
has been a day of much depression and faintness 
of heart Help seems so far off, and rescue so 
improbable, that fears constantly arise that I shall 
J a., peri* in _y .fflic«on! «,d nev» .gin 
on earth see those so dear to me. If this be 
God's will, and if this little journal ever reaches 
my beloved wife, chUdren, and all at home, it may 
interest them to see how I spent my day, and 
where we live, so I shall endeavour to draw 
a plan of the place. 
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I wake at the first slgn^f dawn^ about 4 a.m., 
at once get up; and, after prayer, go out to walk 
in the space marked 1, as soon as the cattle 
who occupy it all night are let out It is an open 
space about thirty or forty yards long, where 
we are allowed to walk morning and evening. 
I thus try and get a little exercise; or sit down 
upon a log and read the Morning Psalms until 
the sun gets too hot. I am then driven into my 
little den marked 3, where Wuzeer Singh always 
places my charpoy as soon as I get up. 

Thus the time passes until we judge by the 
sun that it is about 10 o'clock, when we read the 
Scriptures and have prayers together. We then 
have breakfast, whi^h consists of chupatties and 
tea ; of which, fortunately for us, we have a large 
supply. The box containing it belonged to poor 
Robert Thomhill, and was left behind at Dhurum- 
pore when he returned to Futtehghur. 

The heat, glare, and flies, which come around 
us now in myriads, are most distressing and well 
nigh mtolerable. To escape the two last plagues, 
I generally resort to my little room, which I 
darken by hanging my blanket across the open- 
ing, as there is no door. The atmosphere within 
is quite stifling, but I prefer breathing it to re- 
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maining outside^ as the glare hurts my eyes. I 

then employ myself in reading the Scriptures and 

that excellent book Brydges on tibe 119tli Psalm ; 

of which Mrs. Probyn had a copy in her bo:^ 

lately received from Dhurumpore, as well as her 

Bible. Up to my return to Kussowrali from 

Runjpoorah^ I had only my little Testament ; but 

Mrs. Probyn now lends me her Bible for some 

hours daily^ when not requiring it herself. What 

a blessing it is to us having the Scriptures with 

us ! I have no books and no other employment 

than studying them ; and what a source of real 

substantial comfort and support they are ! But^ 

alas! the bitter thought constantly occurs "For 

you these lessons how to lead a Christian life 

are no longer applicable ; you have now but to 

study how to meet death like a Christian." About 

3 o'clock Wuzeer Singh comes in daily^ and I 

read a portion of Scipture and pray with him in 
HindustanL 

Some weeks since^ before we left for Runj- 

poorah, I inquired of the Thakoors if they had 

any books in Hindee^ as I wished to amuse 

myself by reading them; the only one in their 

possession was a copy of St. Luke's Gospel, which 

one of them had received some years before from a 
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missionary at a festival, and had treasured care* 
full J ever sinc6. He lent this copy to us, and I read 
portions of it daily with Wuzeer Singh. Ahout 
5 o'clock I manage to get a bathe in the cattle* 
shed just beyond our dwelling. By the time we 
are dressed the shadows of evening are lengthen- 
ing, and we have our dinner in the verandah ; the 
charpoys (our beds) being our only tables as well 
as seats. This meal generally consists of a little 
rice, chupatties, and a watery kind of native 
vegetable something like cucumber, stewed; some- 
times we are fortunate enough to purchase a kid 
or lamb, and then have a sumptuous dinner on 
chops, but this is rare. At Runjpoorah we could 
procure no meat or rice, an^ lived on a kind of 
chupatties called poorees, and tea or buffalo's 
milk. This poor food made us all, especially the 
children, thin and weak. Our meal is soon dis- 
cussed, and then we sit and talk together, or go 
out and have a chat with the Thakoors while 
the cattle are being milked. ^As soon as it grows 
dark we have prayers and go to bed, as we have 
no lights, and cannot better employ ourselves. 

Our sleep is of course much broken, for our 
senses have become so acute from constant watch- 
fulness, that the slightest unusual noise, even the 
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movement of a bird on the trees close to us^ is 
sufficient to awake and make as start up. At 
present scarcely a night passes that we do not 
hear the sound of heavy guns at a great distance 
in the Lucknow direction, which we suppose to 
be the fire of the besiegers on the Residency. 

Thus our days pass, sometimes diversified by 
the receipt of favourable, at others, and indeed 
for the most part, of very dreadful and alarming 
rumours, most trying and distressing to persons 
in our position. The inactivity is so hard to 
bear: we can do nothing to improve our position^ 
but merely await the progress of events as pa-^ 
tiently as we can. In the morning we feel 
inclined to say, would God it were evening ; and 
in the evening, would God it were morning, 

Saturday^ August 8^7e.— Just as I supposed, we 
have unpleasing accounts this morning, to counter- 
balance the favourable ones that have reached us 
for the past few days. Lucknow is said to have 
fallen: "to be empty," as the Thakoors' expression 
is. May God forbid! I don't think it is 
probable. 

Another report is that two regiments of our 
Irregular Cavalry, who had joined the Nana and 
were among his defeated troops which had 
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arrived at Futtehghur, had gone off to Cawnpore 
to endeavour to be re-employed by us; being 
enraged by the conduct towards them of the 
Furmckabad Nawab^ who caused them to be 
plundered of two elephants and other property, 
and telling them he did not require their services, 
would have nothing to do with them. 

The Thakoors made a proposal to me this morn- 
ing to convey me to Nynee Tal, via Phillibheet. 
Kussuree had a daughter married to a powerful 
Thakoor, near Phillibheet; she died leaving a 
little daughter, who has been living for some 
time with her grandfather, and is now about to 
return to her father. She is to be conveyed in 
a covered palanquin, and it is proposed that I am 
to be concealed within, travelling all night with 
this child, and halting during the day in the 
houses of friends, where I would be safe from 
detection. In the event of being stopped on the 
march, the child was immediately to be shown; 
which it was expected would at once remove 
suspicion and allow of our passing unmolested* 
From the Thakoors' house I was to be sent on by 
Kussuree to the foot of the hills, what they call 
** Teehun Teehun ; " that is, from friend's house to 
friend's house, all pledged to secresy. The plan 
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seems possible. May God prosper it, if it is likely 
to be &r good; or if not, defeat it Probjn'a 
opinion is most strong against all atfconpt to escape 
by any other coarse than down the (xanges. 

Sunday y August 9t&. — ^Not so peaceful a Sunday 
as we could wish ; our minds are cast down and 
distracted by many rumours of our want of 
success at Cawnpore, and of weakness everywhere* 

Probyn had some days ago, by the advance of 
tw^Eily rupees, induced a man (a relation of Seeta 
Bam) to try and reach Cawnpore, and bring us 
news from thence; giving him a letter to the 
commanding officer, whoever he might be. This 
man returned to-day saying that the place was so 
closely beleaguered by the Naoa's troops all around 
it, that he could not get nearer cantonm^its than 
nine miles ; and that he had been so hard pressed 
that, to escape detection, he had hidden the letter 
he carried under the root of a tree, where he had 
left it Lucknow, he reported, had been taken and 
tibe garrison put to the sword; and that Cawnpore 
must soon, from the numbers investing it, be 
destroyed in like manner. To prove that he had 
actually been as far as he stated, he brought us a 
piece of the telegraph wire. By a little cross- 
examination, however, we discovered that he had 
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never attempted the joumej, but had remained aU 
the time of his supposed absence quietly in his 
house, in his village about fifteen miles off. Seeta 
Bam was so exasperated at the conduct of his 
relation, whom he had recommended to us, that he 
volunteered to convey a note for us himself to 
Cawnpore, whenever we might wish to send hinu 

Monday i August lOih. — ^Despatched Rohna with 
a Utde note in a qmU for my wife. He is to go 
to Phillibheet, and endeavour to arrange for my 
journey from thoice to Nynee Tal ; and to bring 
back news to me whether the road is practicable* 

He had scarcely been gone two hours when 
Ddlsser Byjenath's man. Khan Singh, who had 
previously visited me, arrived. I immediately 
sent for him, confident that he had brought me a 
letter from Nynee TaL Much, however, was I 
disappointed to find that he had not been there^ 
and only came from Bareilly, charged by his 
master to see how I was getting on, and to ascertain 
the exact posture of affidrs at Cawnpore. I was 
so vexed at getting no letter, that I could hardly 
speak to him or listen to his news ; whichj how- 
ever, was rather satis&ctory. Our troops before 
Delhi were, he states, most successful. Meerut 
and Saharunpore, and the Hill stations, were quite 
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safe. Khan Bahadoor Khan's army, he describes 
as most contemptible, unarmed and illrdisciplined, 
and having only six gons of small calibre. The 
report of troops reaching Futtehghur would be 
quite enough, he assured us, to clear Rohilcund 
of rebels, and restore it to the British; as the 
Hindoos were on our side, and were burning to 
revenge themselves on the Mahomedans. 

We had all, as well as the Thakoors, been present 
at this conference with Khan Singh. At its dose I 
dismissed Khan Singh, saying I would let him go 
the next day with a letter for Byjenath, and one 
for Nynee Tal. As he was rising to go away, 
he made a secret sign to me, unobserved by 
the others, showing that he wished to say some- 
thing to me in private. I took the hint, and half 
an hour after, and when I was alone in my own 
room, I sent Wuzeer Singh to bring him back. 

He then told me that his master, thinking, that 
if I was alive, I must be hard pressed for moneys 
had sent me 500 rupees (50Z.) for my expenses. 
It was contained in two " hoondees," bills drawn 
on a banker at Goorsehain Gunj, near Cawnpore ; 
nominally, in order to deceive any parties who 
might seize him and take them from him, but 
really payable, through a secret cipher, by a 
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banker In Furruckabad. Khan Singh said he 
could easily make his waj into that place. The 
storj he had told along the road^ and which 
he intended to repeat to the sepoys if seized 
by them there^ was this: that before the dis- 
turbances^ his master had sent off a boat laden 
with indigo seed under care of his own people to 
Cawnpore; that this boat had not been heard of for 
three months^ and as the people must be in great 
want of money^ his master had sent him with these 
hoondees to cash at Goorsehain Gunj^ and provide 
for their expenses^ if hecould hear of and find them. 
All this is easy enough^ Khan Singh said: 
the sepoys would not interfere with him, so long 
as he had only hoondees ; which would be useless 
to them. The real diflSculty would be, to get the 
money back safe after the bills were cashed; 
how to accomplish this, he knew not Wuzeer 
Singh suggested that we should consult with old 
Kussuree on the subject; who, he was certain, 
could be trusted, and was a shrewd safe man: 
none of the others he assured us could be confided 
in. If they once knew that I had 500 rupees, they 
might get rid of me in order to possess themselves 
of the money; the whole matter must therefore 
be kept a profound secret from all but Kussuree. 
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I told him thsit, when it was dark^ and Enssoree 
had gone to rest^ he had better speak to him^ and 
try to arrange some plan. The old man always 
slept in a place by himself^ beside a favourite mare 
and foal of his ; so the conference was sore to be 
secret 

We had gone to bed early^ as it was a dark 
rainy tempestuous nighty when I was awoke 
by Mrs. Probyn starting up from her charpciy 
exclaiming^ *' There is the Bheestie !" I started up 
and saw a man just entering the enclosure. This 
was Probyn's water-carrier, whom a fortnight or 
three weeks before he had despatched to Agra 
with a letter to Beade, his uncle, telling liim 
of our position, and requesting information and 
advice. We all then jumped up, and eagerly 
demanded his news, and if he had got a letter 
for us. He said he had, enclosed in his stibk, a 
heavy bamboo. The note was so ingeniously 
and securely secreted, and the stick so hard, that 
it took us more than half an hour to get at it. 
It was in the Greek character, and gave us most 
welcome news : that all was well at Agra, since an 
action they had fought in July, when they had to 
retire into the fort ; that our troops were pretty 
successful at Delhi, beating back with ease all 
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sallies of the mutineers ; that the China troops 
had reached Calcutta; and that General Havelock 
was coming up to relieve Lucknow, and had 
probably done so by that time. For ourselves 
he recommended us to remain where we were, 
until a safe opportunity offered of our getting 
into the British camp at Cawnpore. 

He did not anticipate that our forces would re- 
capture Futtehghur for a long time to come. 
The only unsatisfactory part of Reade's informal 
tion was that the Gwalior Contingent had mutinied 
and was threatening Agra ; but as the Chumbid 
river was in foil flood they could not cross it for 
some time, and in the meantime Agra was safe. 

Tuesday y August Wih. — Notwithstanding the 
news of last night this was a day of unusual 
gloom and depression. Reports reached us which 
were folly believed by the Thakoors — ^who are, of 
course, always ready to give credit to sinister 
rumours, and never to any in our &vonr — 
that Cawnpore is completely surrounded by the 
rebels; that our troops have been beaten and 
obliged to raise the siege of Delhi ; that Gr^ieral 
Havelock's force had failed to relieve the Luck- 
now garrison and had been driven back to 
Cawnpore ; also that a proclamation had arrived 
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from the Begum at Lucknow^ offering a reward 
of a thousand rupees for each of our heads^ to 
any one who would bring them in. 

The Thakoors plainly told us that the arrival of 
this proclamation had greatly increased the danger 
of our position ; for that now it would be an object 
for any of the villagers to take our lives, as the 
party would be worth to them 4,000 or 5,000 
rupees. They urged us never to show ourselves in 
daylight in the little enclosure outside our rooms, 
and to keep a strict watch at night ; to be careful to 
close the entrance, and have our guns and pistols 
always ready beside us. Things certainly looked 
very gloomy. 

In the evening Hurdeo Buksh visited us, and 
plainly told us, he feared he could keep us no 
longer ; that I ought at once to start for Nynee 
Tal, or go with the Probyns, whom he intended 
to send down by land to Cawnpore. He had, 
he said, sent down some of his people to endea- 
vour to arrange for our safe conduct through 
Oude, by passing us on from one friend's house 
to another friend's house, into General Havelock's 
Camp. He had received favourable replies from 
several of his friends on the line, and only awaited 
answers from one or two others. Jussah Singh, 
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he said^ had professed his willingness to receive 
us^ and pass us on safe into the British Camp. 

Prob jn expressed his great dissatisfaction at this 
part of the proposal; saying it was weU known 
that Jussah Singh was a confederate of Nana 
Sahib^ who was in hiding at his place of Fatteh- 
pore Chowrassee ; and that besides^ Jussah Singh 
had been wounded when fighting agamst us. 
Hurdeo Buksh allowed that this was the case^ but 
said that there was no fear^ as Jussah Singh had 
pledged his honour for our safety to him, and a 
Rajpoot was never known to break his pledged 
word to a fellow chief. Go, however, he said, we 
must, whatever objection we had ; for as soon as the 
Lucknow garrison fell (an event which probably 
had already taken place) the Aumils would be sent 
all over the country with troops, and every avenue 
of escape would be closed to us. He then left us^ 
saying he would let us know as soon as final 
arrangements had been made for our land journey. 

This determination of Hurdeo Buksh to send us 
off, and the opinion expressed by Keade, that it 
was by no means probable that Futtehghur would 
soon be retaken by our troops, and that conse* 
quently our only chance of escape was to get into 
the British camp at Cawnpore, made us most 

• 11 
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anxious to conmranicate with General Havelock ; 
wLo^ we learnt for the first time from Reade's com- 
munication, was commanding there. We there- 
fore determined to avail ourselves of Seetah Ram's 
offer to go to Cawnpore, and to send him with a 
letter, which Probyn wrote in Greek characters, 
to Havelock, and enclosed in a quill, telling the 
General of our desperate situation, and asking 
his advice how best to attempt our escape to join 
his camp. 

Seetah Ram is to start on his mission early- 
to-morrow morning, and we hope may return in 
eight or ten days ; the inundation, however, is so 
wide spread, that he does not expect to cross the 
Ganges until to-morrow night This morning 
Wuzeer Singh informed me, that he had in the 
night sounded Kussuree about the best way 
of conveying the money from Furruckabad, and 
that he and Khan Singh would come in the 
evening and talk it over — ^which they did about 
5 o'clock in the afternoon. Kussuree proposed that 
two ponies should be hired from a neighbouring 
village beyond Hurdeo Buksh's domain; as any 
from one of his villages would be liable to" be 
stopped, and seized at the Ghauts on the Ganges 
by the Nawab's people. These ponies were to be 
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brought to Kussowrah^ there laden with grahi^ and 
taken into Furruckabad^ as if to dispose of their 
loads. The Nawab's people and the sepoys were 
anxioas to encourage supplies being brought into 
the city, and would not interfere with them. 
When the loads were sold, the ponies were to be 
taken at nightfall to the house of the banker who 
was to cash the bills, and the money would then 
be sewn into their pack saddles. Next morning 
the animals would be taken across the river, and 
being apparently merely on their return home un- 
laden would not probably be suspected or stopped. 
This appeared to me as good a plan as could 
be adopted ; and Wuzeer and Khan Singh are to 
go in the morning to some villages about eight 
miles off to hire the ponies : being strangers and 
not known to the people, they will not be sus- 
pecxecu 

ThuTsdayy Av^guat \Ztlu — Last night we were 
made happy, by hearing that Cawnpore had been 
reinforced by eight regiments: of course this is 
the China force just arrived, and in the very nick 
of time. All may now be repaired. Soon after, 
we were depressed by the report, given by a sepoy 
returning to his home, who halted for a short time 
in the village, that fifteen mutinous regiments 
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from Bombay had arrived at Grwalior. Of these^ 
eight had crossed the Chmnbid to remforce the 
rebels at Delhi^ and the rest had remained in 
Gwalior^ to join in the attack on Agra with 
Scindiah's Contingent as soon as the season 
permits. Another report has reached us^ that 
Oude has been restored to its King. I would 
rejoice in such an equitable measure at another 
time ; but at present^ if it be true^ which I cannot 
believe^ it is a sign of a falling cause^ and of great 
and deplorable weakness Heard also that Delhi 
had been without doubt abandoned by our troops^ 
who were forced to retreat and are probably 
besieged themselves in turn. All these reports, 
added to great heat and swarms of mosquitoes, 
made me pass a miserable, almost a terrific 
night; fancying that, if Delhi had been aban- 
doned, the Gorkhas must huve deserted us, and 
Nynee Tal, in that case, be in extreme danger, 
if it had not already fallen, and all Europeans in 
it massacred. 

Our general defence against mosquitoes is 
to light each night some dried cow-Hlung in 
the comer of the place where we sleep, to 
windward; and the thick smoke being carried 
over our beds during the night, drains off these 
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insects. Last night, however, this resource failed 
us, for there was not a breath of air, and 
the smoke from the burning fuel hung so thick 
and heavy about us, that we could not breathe, 
and had to extinguish the fire. The mosquitoes, 
of course, taking advantage of the opportunity, 
fell upon us in myriads, and rendered sleep or rest 
nearly impracticable. 

It is impossible to describe the depression of 
mind and body which follows nights of this kind. 
It is at such times I feel the real blessing the 
Psalms are. They never fail to give peace and 
refreshment, when all is dark and gloomy within 
and without. The circumstances under which 
many of them were written, seasons of danger 
and almost despair — David fleeing and hiding 
from bloodthirsty enemies, as we are — ^render 
them peculiarly suitable to our case. This morn- 
ing I felt the 5th verse of the 68th Psalm most 
soothing, in the assurance it gives me that if I am 
cut oflF, my God will be with my widow and 
fatherless children. Again, the fact asserted in the 
following verse, that God " setteth the solitary in 
families," is most comforting. Unto Him belong 
the issues of life and death, and He may be 
pleased to show forth His power even for me, the 
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most unworthy of His seryants^ and restore me to 
my famOy. 

Friday, Augmt 14A. — Strange ramours to-day 
that the Governor-General with the King of Onde 
will reach Cawnpore this day^ and that on their 
arrival Onde is to be formally made over to its 
ancient ruler. The Thakoors seem quite delisted 
at the prospect^ and say the orders have come 
firom the ^' English council at home^" meaning the 
court of Directors, " who always do justice,'* They 
often speak to me about the annexation, and ask 
me why the Governor-General acted on " Sulli- 
van Sahib's" advice, as they call Sleeman ; who, 
they assert, was the man who ruined their " raj." 

They speak with the greatest respect and 
affection of some of our officers, especially of 
Christian, late Commissioner at Seetapore, and 
swear vengeance against the Dobusiees (the 41st) 
who murdered him and his fisunily at that place* 
If they could always have got access to him, they 

say, they would have had no reason to complain 
of our administration ; but he had too much to do, 
and was seldom visible. The native officials they 
describe as regular harpies, and a native depuiy- 
c^Uector who had been stationed at Sandee, they 
frequently mention to me with expressions of the 
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deepest hatred. This fellow^ they assert^ had a 
pair of slippers of extra size made^ on purpose for 
^^ shoe beating" (the most disgraceful punishment 
that can be inflicted on a native) in open Kutcherrj 
any one who refused to pay him what he demanded 
in the shape of bribes^ or to sign any agreements 
respectiog the disposal of their villages or land 
that he chose to fix upon, however unjust and 
ruinous to their interests these might be. Old 
Kussuree told me that he had paid a thousand 
rupees in petitions alone^ not one of which ever 
reached Christian^ and more than 6^000 rupees in 
bribes; notwithstanding which he had lost the 
villages farmed by him and his ancestors for many 
generations^ and had been assessed so highly 
for those he had left, that he had only been able to 
pay his rent the preceding year by the sale of 
some of his family jewels and a mare he highly 
valued; and this year he said he would no doubt 
have been a defaulter, and been sold up, had not 
the bulwah (rebellion) fortunately occurred. 

I asked him why he did not go to Lucknow and 
complain in person to the Chief Commissioner. He 
replied that he had made one journey to Lucknow 
in the King's time, with some petition about his 
villages, and it so nearly cost him his life ; that he 
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would never enter that city again. '^I was then^** 
he said^ ^^ a fine powerful man^ ' khoob inwan^' and 
passed my way into the King's presence in open 
durbar, armed in the usual way, and as we all are 
in these parts, with my sword, shield, and match- 
lock. I was unaware of the rules of the Court, 
which forbid armed men to enter the durbar 
and had left the match of my matchlock burning. 
The King caught sight of it ab'ght, and rushed 
out of durbar, crying out, ^ Seize and kill 
him : he wants to assassinate me ! ' I was instantly 
pinioned, and carried off to be blown from ' a 
gun. No one would listen to my expostulations, 
as I was a stranger ; and it was believed that I had 
been caught in the act of attempting to murder 
the King. Most fortunately for me, as I was 
being carried off, an officer met the party, and 
stopped it to look at the prisoner. He was 
from these parts and an old Mend of mine. He 
recognised me and cried out, ^Eussuree Singh 
is no traitor but an honest zemindar of high 
character ; there must be some mistake.' I then 
told him how by my allowing the match of my 
gun to remain alight I had got into this trouble, 
which was likely to cost me my life. He had 
influence enough to stop my execution until he 
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could communicate with the authorities^ and on his 
explanation I was ordered to be released. I left 
Lucknow that nighty have never seen it since^ 
and nerer wai again, with my wiU." 

In the conversations I have had with Hurdeo 
Buksh, who is a yery superior intelligent man, 
he has given me to understand that the native 
Omlahs/ who were introduced in such shoals 
into Oude immediately after the annexation^ were 
the curse of the country^ and in his plain-spoken 
phrase^ " made our rule to stink in the nostrils of 
the people." Of Christian and many other officers 
he spoke in terms of high commendation and 
respect He never hesitated^ he said^ to go to 
Christian^ who always treated him (as Probyn had 
invariably, at Futtehghur) a^ a gentleman, gave 
him a seat, and conversed with him with a&bility ; 
but to any native official under Government he 
declared he would as soon lose his life as go, 

TWsdoy, August \%th. — This evening Khan 
Singh returned with the money all safe from 
Furruckabad. The ponies which had been hired 
by Wuzeer Singh and him, were duly laden at 
Kussowrah, and driven to a ghaut on the Ganges, 
where they crossed. Khan Singh went iu the 

* CiyUoffioenofGoyerniiiientempbTedincollectiiigreyeniie. 
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same boat, but did not ostensibly have any con- 
nection with them. The ponies were allowed to 
pass with their loads^ as soon as the guard at the 
ghaut ascertained that they did not belong to any 
of Hurdeo Buksh's villages. Khan Singh was^ on 
landing, seized and brought before the Subahdar 
in command* He exhibited his hoondees^ told 
the story he had prepared beforehand — ^that he had 
been sent by hiii master to make advances to the 
boat's crew belonging to him-and expressed his 
confidence that, as it was the object of the sepoys 
noj; to hurt but to foster honest traders, they 
would not interfere with, or detain him. The 

Subahdar believed his story, wished him success, 
and dismissed him. The ponies' loads were dis- 
posed of in the Bazaar, and the animals themselves 
taken at nightfall secretly to the bankers, where 
the money was sewn into their pack-saddles. 
Next morning at dawn, their drivers drove them 
back across the ghaut unquestioned ; fiSian 
Singh, to avoid recognition, recrossing himself, at 
a ghaut some miles higher up the Ganges. 
He rejoined them on this side, and they all 
arrived safely at Kussowrah. And now, through 
the noble ccmduct of Missur Byjenath — who, 
without any solicitation of mine has of his own 
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accord advanced me money, at a time when my 
life is by no means secure and repayment is 
most uncertain — and the cool intrepidity and 
intelligence of his servant, I am supplied with as 
much cash as I can possibly require, and placed 
above want ' 

On receiving the money, my first desire was to 
pay Wuzeer Singh some wages, as he had received 
no pay since leaving his regiment in February. 
He reftised to receive one cowrie, saying, " When 
I see you seated in kutcherry again, I will take 
pay: until then I can support myself well 
enough with the balance of my pay." Nothing 
could move him from this determination. I was 
afraid to keep the money myself, so I made it over 
to Kussuree to retain for me. 

Thursday y Attgust 20^. — ^Nothing has occurred 
since last entry worthy of note. To-day a 
messenger was sent to us from Hurdeo Buksh, to 
say that a man had arrived at Dhurumpore asking 
for Frobyn, and that he had him detained as a 
spy. Probyn begged that the man might be sent 
on to us. He soon after arrived, and turned out 
to be a messenger from Deighton Probyn from 
Delhi, which place he had only left nine days 
before^ The letter was sewn up in the sole of the 
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man's shoe, and had to be cut out It was of 
course much soiled^ but quite legible, and informed 
us that all was going on favourably at Delhi, 
and the insurgents were losing heart from con- 
tinual defeats. The messenger informs us that he 
had seen numbers of sepoys on the road, return- 
ing to their homes with their plunder. He had 
met one man on a camel, who gave out in the 
villages as he came along, that the British army- 
had been cut to pieces in his presence, and the 
Emperor had sent him down express to announce 
the happy tidings to the Nawab of Furruckabad. 
Probyn's messenger inquired of this man when 
he had left Delhi ; and on hearing that he had 
started two days before himself, knew that his 
statement was quite false, and remonstrated with 
him for propagating such falsehoods. The man 
replied that he was carrying home plenty of plun- 
der and gave himself out to be an imperial 
messenger to save himself from being stopped and 
plundered by the villagers. 

Seetah Bam returned this evening from Cawn- 
pore; but, to our bitter mortification, without any 
note from General Havelock in reply to Probyn's. 
Seetah Bam had safely reached the British camp, 
and falling in with some Sikhs, was conducted 
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by them to General Havelock's tent; when he 
delivered his letter^ and was told to wait for an 
answer. This he did for the whole of the next 
day, but received none. The second morning the 
force moved out towards Bithoor, and Seetah 
Ram accompanied General Havelock's servants 
with the force. A battle was fought about 
midday, in which the insurgents were beaten 
with much slaughter. Seetah Ram was present 
throughout, and states that the fire of our 
artillery was so terrific, that it was impossible for 
the enemy to stand against it for a moment. After 
the action he tried to get speech of the General, 
but he was too busy to attend to him. Next 
day. General Havelock moved to attack a body of 
the enemy which had retreated to some place near 
Sheorajpore, where he beat them again soundly. 
The order was then given to return to Cawnpore, 
and Seetah Ram, fearing we might be much dis- 
appointed by the delay in his return, and thmking 
Z w» Jo hope Jj^ .n, rep,, ^ «.! 
General, started on his return, and reached us in 
due course. His news was good and most cheer- 
ing; but his mission, as we told him, had been 
useless, as he had brought us no reply from the 
GeneraL As Havelock is an old friend of mine. 
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I have thought it best to write to him myself, and 
entreat of him to send us some reply. Seetah 
Ram is to start with this letter to-morrow. 

Friday y Augtut 21^ — ^Foor Probyn's little girl 
died this morning: she had drooped ever since 
the exposure and privations of Runjpoorah^ and 
ever since our return had gradually grown 
weaker, notwithstanding her mother's increasing 
care and watchfulness: another victim to these 
sad troubles; as, in all human probability, had tlie 
child not been subjected to such hardships, or 
even if medical aid or medicines had been 
available, she would have lived. When I joined 
the party at Dhurumpore, she was a fine healthy 
and very pretty child, with beautiful hair thickly 
curling over her head. As soon as it was dusk, 
we went out and dug a grave, and at midnight 
carried out the little body wrapped in a sheet, and 
buried her by her little brother. I can never 
forget her parents' agony. She had been a 
favourite child, and to see her wasting away daily 
and suffering from disease, without being able ix} 
administer anything for her relief, was almost too 
distressing to bear. But it is God's will, and what 
we know not now we shall know hereafter. 

Saturday, Augmt 22nd. — ^I sent off Seetah Bam 
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this morning with my note to Greneral Harelock, 
desiring him to make all speed in returning, as the. 
good effects of the late success in opening the roadift 
might soon wear away. Hurdeo Buksh called 
upon us in the forenoon of to-day, for the first 
time at this hour since we have been in this 
place : he generally chose the dead of night for 
his visits. He was in high spirits, in conse- 
quence of Havelock's successful advance and the 
intelligence which had reached him of reinforce- 
ments pouring into Cawnpore. Not one of the 
Talookdars or men of influence in Oude, he 
asserted, had yet joined the rebels, with the excep- 
tion of Jussah Singh ; who has been reported dead 
of his wounds. Hurdeo Buksh tells us that he 
has received a copy of a proclamation, issued by 
the SubahdavB in command of the mutineers at 
Delhi and Lucknow, to all the chief landowners in 
Oude. In this document they express their 
surprise and sorrow that, although the army had 
risen in defence of their religion and for the 
common good, the landowners had not co-operated 
with the soldiers, or given them the aid they 
counted upon, when they rose. In consequence 
of their backwardness, the army now foimd them- 
selves unable to contend successfully against the 
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British; the Subahdars^ therefore, thought it 
right to warn all the chief men of influence and 
rank in Oude that it was the intention of the 
British, as soon as thej had destroyed the armjr^ 
to collect all the high-caste men and sweepers 
in the province at one enormous feast, and 
make them all eat together. The Subahdars 
therefore thought it their duty to give the chiefs 
£ur warning of the intentions of the British 
Government, and to entreat them, for the sake of 
their common faith, to aid the army with their 
forces, and to rise and exterminate the infidels, 
and avoid so fearful a catastrophe as the loss 
of their caste. 

Hurdeo Buksh said, ^^You and I know that 
this is all nonsense and folly ; but the proclama- 
tion is a highly dangerous and inflammable 
document, for its contents are implicitly believed 
by the common people, who are consequently 
much exasperated against the English." 

His own relations and tenantry, he says, have 
become in consequence highly displeased with him 
for harbouring us; and this ill-feeling has been 
much aggravated by the Nawab and Subahdar 
in Futtehghur having issued orders to prevent 
any people from his villages crossing the Ganges, 
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or getting any supplies from Furruckabad of salt, 
sugar, and other necessaries hitherto procured from 
thence. The result of this deprivation is that the 
people are becoming excited to a degree highly 
dangerous to us, and Hurdeo Buksh fears he 
cannot much longer restrain them. Besides 
all this, the inundation was, he observed, daily 
diminishing, and he had always told us that 
the moment the waters subsided his power to 
protect us would be at an end. He therefore 
thought we should, with reference to all these 
circumstances, make up our minds to endeavour 
to escape by the river to Cawnpore ; and to start 
without loss of time, while the recent successes of 
our troops were fresh in the minds of the people, 
and the route was comparatively safe. He had 
ordered a boat to be prepared for us, and as soon 
as it was ready he should start us off. We told 
him that we quite coincided in his opinion, that it 
was now high time to attempt to escape by the 
river ; and that we would be ready to start on the 
return of the messenger we had sent to Cawnpore, 
who might be expected in a few days with a 
reply from General Havelock. Hurdeo Buksh 
was satisfied with this, and left us. 

Sunday^ August 23rci — We had for some days 

12 
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made our projected attempt to esciqpe hy the 
Choiges the repeated subject of pray«r, tx)gedifiar 
and by onrselYes, for gnidaiice as to what cotirse 
we should pursue, and that Grod would in merqr be 
pleased to open a wvy of escape for ns. I went 
into my room this morning to look up the lessons 
for the day before meeting for prayers^ when 
turning over the Bible, I was much struck by 
coming upon the 8th chapter, verses 81^ 22, 23^ 
and 31, of the hock of Ezra; which seemed so 
peculiarly suitable to our circumstances as to be 
quite startling. I read the passage to the Pro- 
byns, and we were by this little incident so much 
strengthened and encouraged that we feel now 
little or no hesitation in ui^dertaking our perilous 
journey. 

Monday, 24t&. — Sinister rumoTu*s are rife to* 
day in the village, and of course are duly 
communicated to us, that the insurgents are again 
re-assembling in the neighbourhood of Cawnpore, 
and have attacked and expelled the police firom 
the re-established stations. It is also reported that 
Ranee Chunda Koonwur, mother of IHiuleep 
Singh, has effected her escape £rom Nepaul, and 
has arrived at Futtehghur, 4n route to thePurgaaib. 
If this be true, and i^ succeeds in reaching her 
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destination, the consequences may be most tronUe^ 
some, if not disastrous. 

Finished to-day, for the second time, that 
excellent work Brydges on 119th Psalm; the 
sole book in my hands, except the Bible, for 
the past two months : and fortunate have I been 
to have had these sources of consolation* I found 
great comfort and encouragement to-day in read- 
ing his remarks on £Edth, in his commentary oo, 
the 116th verse ; which contains, I think, the real 
scriptural doctrine. However our own frames may 
change, or our power of comprehension vary. He 
remains the same, yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever : we can neither add to nor detract any- 
thing from the completeness of His finished work. 

Just aa we were Ming off asleep last night w« 
were roused by the arrival of a messenger from 
General Havelock. We jumped up, eager to get 
his expected communication; but, to our bitter 
disappointment, found that he had only brought 
a letter from the General to Hurdeo Buksh, 
commending him for his humanity and loyalty 
in having protected us hitherto, and assuring him 
of high rewards if he would send us safe into the 
British Camp, as soon as it reached Futtehghuv. 

The messenger c[uite raised our spirits by i 
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forming ns that below Cawnpore all was tranquil 
—daks nmning and telegraph communication with 
Calcutta open, just as before the mutiny, and that 
Lucknow was quite safe ; so much so that the army 
Was to move on Futtehghur before making any 
fresh attempt for its relief. The messenger, how- 
ever, strongly urged us not to attempt- to escape 
down the Ganges, as we should certainly be seized 
and killed by the rebels along the banks ; but 
to remain quietly where we were until Havelock's 
army advanced and captured Futtehghur. 

Tuesday^ 25th. — My messenger, Rohna, arrived 
to-day from Nynee Tal with a welcome letter 
from my wife, giving good accounts of herself 
and Gracey. They, with the other ladies, had 
been removed as a matter of precaution to Al- 
morah, as Khan Bahadur Khan's troops were 
threatening Nynee Tal. Rohna brought me also 

* 

a little note from Ramsay, entreating me not to 
attempt to reach the hills by Pillibheet, as the 
country is much disturbed and full of rebels; so that 
this route is quite impracticable. These letters 
gave us a good account of affairs generally. Rein- 
forcements had reached Delhi; which, it was hoped, 
might fall by the end of the month, and twenty 
thousand men are announced on their way from 
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England. It appears that communication is open 
between Nynee Tal, Mussoorie, and other parts^ 
as accounts up to the 18th June have reached mj 
wife of all the dear ones at home, who were quite 
well, and in happy ignorance of our desperate 
situation. 

Late in the evening, one of Hurdeo Buksh's 
people came from Dhurumpore to tell us that a 
messenger, sent by his master to ascertain the 
state of the river, had returned and reported 
all clear and safe as far as Cawnpore. As it is 
now pretty certain that we shall make the attempt 
ere many days elapse, we deemed it right to 
intimate our intention to Major Robertson and 
Mr. Churcher, in order that they might accompany 
us. Probyn accordingly sent a note to Robertson 
to warn him, but enjoining him to maintain entire 
secresy, as upon this mainly depends our safety 
and the success of our enterprise. 

Wednesday, Au^t 26<A.— General HavelocFs 
messenger again advised us strongly against 
attempting the river route ; maintaining that at 
several points on the banks on both sides, to his 
certain knowledge, the enemy were posted in force 
with guns, which of course we could never pass.. 
We sent Wuzeer Singh to tell Hurdeo Buksh 
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n^iat the burinnli Imi tdA tuL On Us netoax he 
said tliat information to the same eShtt had also 
reached Hnrdeo Buksh^ who had in conaeqaence 
aeni a£f fresh messengers to procure aoc ura te 
intdUgence, as to the state of the river and the 
position of the rebels between us and Cawiipore. 
W« are not to start tmtil thej return. AH fliis 
is very depressing : we seem to be s ur r o unded 1 

bj a circle of fire, which it is impossible to paaa 
tibros^hl All that we can do is, like Ezra, with 
earnest prayer to seek of our God ^ a ri^ waj 
for US and the little ones." 

A messenger arrived to-daj bringing a letter 
from Delhi, which was, as usual, concealed in the 
sole of his shoe. On opening it, we found to our 
great , disappointment that it was not addressed 
to dther of us ; but was from Yule (of the 9th 
Lanoers, we suppose) to an officer of the name of 
Beatson at Cawnpore. The messenger said he left 
Delhi on the 18th, when all was gcMi^ on well. 
On the 12th an outwork was carried by our troops 
without much loss, the enemy losing five hundred 
lulled : they daily sally out and attack our aiege 
operations, but do little mischief^ and cause us n)» 
loss. Beinforeements from Bombay, the messen- 
ger said, had arrived, and a siege tram from 



Ferozepore was cloee at hand^ whicli it was hoped 
would at once settle the buainesB. 

Ihirsdayf 27ih August — ^Nothing new settled 
about our plans, and we are much harassed* 
Heavy gons firing in Furmckahad to-day, we 
know not from what cause; but thej reminded 
us painfully of our fearftd proximity to that place 
wherearesoinanythiratmgforourUvea. Amidst 
it all, to-day's Psalms most consoling, and wonder* 
fully suited to our case, especially the cxxist 

A Brahmin in the employ of Mr.'Churcher, and 
said to be much in his confidence, came to us to- 
day bringing a letter from Miy or Robertson, telling 
us that although] so weak that he £unts whenever 
he is moved in order to have his woimd dressed^ 
he thought it his duty to avail himself of this 
opportnnity, which God has put in his way, to try 
to escape from these awful dangers which tiireatm 
us on every side. Although he considers our chance 
of escape very slender, and the attempt a desperate 
one, he will hold himself in readiness to start to 
join our boat whenever he receives instroctionB <kf 
the time fixed for departure. The Brahmin did 
his best to dissuade us from the attempt; assuring 
us it must end in our destruction, unless HurdaQ 
Buksh would send down with us at least four 
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Imndred matcUockmen in separate boats. Mr. 
Ghurcher^ he told us, would certainly not ran 
ihe risk, but preferred remaining where he was, 
in hiding with the Aheers. We dismissed the 
messenger, telling him to inform Us master that we 
are quite determined to start as soon as the boat 
is ready. 

Saturday, 29ih AugtuL — ^Late last night, after 
we were all in bed, but none of us asleep, and while 
pondering over our gloomy circumstances, Jones, 
who has a yery fine voice, suddenly commenced 
singing the ^^ Old Folks at Home.'* I never felt 
more deeply affected in my life ; and indeed this 
was the case with all of us while listening to the 
song. 

Seetah Ram soon after arrived, bringing a note 
to me from General Havelock, and another to 
Hurdeo Buksh's address ; both enclosed in quills, 
and of course very brief The General strongly 
recommended us to remain where we were and 
watch events ; as the rebels infested all the roads 
and rendered travelling most dangerous — ^almost 
impossible. We were much cast down, and oon- 
Qulted together whether to follow the General's 
advice and remain where we were, or risk 
the river journey. It was, after all, but a choice 
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of dangers: to remain where we were much longer 
was almost certain destruction; to go, althougli 
hazardousi in th^ extremis, offered at least a 
chance of safety and escape, so we all three deter- 
mined to try the river. There was no time to 
lose, as Seetah Ram reported that the rebels were 
again collecting, but that as yet there were no 
bodies of men and no guns on the river banks. 

We all thought it best that Probyn should go 
at once to Hurdeo Buksh, deliver to him General 
Havelock's letter, and intimate that we were ready 
to start as soon as he pleased. He accordingly 
set off, and returned in about two hours, stating 
that Hurdeo Buksh has determined to send us off 
by boat to-morrow morning. May God in his 
infinite mercy go forth with us, and protect us, 
and bring us to our desired haven ! We sent 
off a messenger to Robertson to inform him and 
Ohurcher^ and also bearers to convey the former, as 
he could not walk to the boat to-morrow morning. 

Tuesday, September Ist — On Sunday, August 
30th, I awoke very early, and roused up the 
others. The morning was dull and rainy, just 
fit for our expedition. We all in that little shed 
joined, for the last time, in earnest prayer to-» 
gether for a blessing on our undertaking, and 
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in thttnWgiving for the many mercies we liad 
reoeiyedy and for onr wonderfiil preservatioii 
iiitharto in this place. At 7 a*il, Hnrdeo BiiUh 
came himself to conduct us to the boat Tlia 
Thakoors, and oilier leading men of die village^ 
who bad been in the habit of oomiiig «id Bitting 
with us and giving us the news daring the past 
weary weeks, accompanied ns to the boats; which 
we found moored on the Bamgunga, opposite 
Dhnmmpore, and all ready for us. 

Onr party consisted of eleven matchlocfanen» aa 
a guard, eight rowers, all under the command of 
Hnrdeo Buksh's brother-in-law Thakoor ij^brthee 
Pal. Seeta Ram also accompanied us, as he 
knew where our troops were located at Cawnpore^ 
and might be useM to us en ratste; and also 
Bohna, who was to return at once if we reached 
Gawnpore in safely, with a note to Hurdeo Buksh, 
and one for my wife, to take on to Nynee TaL 
One of the Kussowrah Thakoors, of Poorun, also 
went with us. 

We remained hr more than two hours at the 
boat, waiting for Major Bobertscm and Mr* 
CShurcher, and at the imminent peril of our own 
lives; our safely mainly depending on expedition 
and secresy. If intelligence of our prcgected 



attempt reached tlie Naiwab and Subahdats in Fut- 
tahghnr nothing was easier than £br them to detach 
some sepoys down the Ganges^ to the point where 
the Bao^nnga tails into it, and intercei^ ns there. 
They conld reach tibat point in less than two 
boors with ease from the time of starting; whereas 
it would occupy nearly from mom till evenings 
owing to the winding course of the Ramgunga, 
before we could hope to enter the Ganges. 

Huvdeo Buksh had hapj^y taken the precau* 
tion,the night before, of seizing all the boats at the 
ferries on both rivers, within the limits of his 
domain, thus cutting off all communication with 
Furruckabad. Any lengdiened interruption of 
the passages across the Ganges would not fSuI» 
however, to attract notice and excite suspicion ; 
and it was in his opinion very essential for our 
safety that we should embark and start without 
further loss of time. We were in a most painfrd 
position. We could not bear the idea of leaving 
our poor countrymen behind, and yet if we 
dehiyed any longer, we might lose our own lives 
without benefiting them. At last, just as our 
patience was exhausted, a messenger arrived from 
Major Bobertson to say that neither he nor Mt^ 
Chnrdier would risk the attempt They wexe 
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doubtless dissuaded by the Brahmin servant of 
Mr. Charcher^ who had used his best argameii4» 
to deter us from the journey. 

There was nothing now to detain us^ so about 
eleven^ as far as we could judge^ we started. 
Hurdeo Buksh rode with us for some miles 
along the banks of the stream and then left 
us; enjoining us to be careM to remain under 
the covered part of the boat^ and on no 
account to show ourselves, as that would lead 
to our discovery, and in such an event to our 
destruction. To secure the fidelity of the boat- 
men, he had, he informed us, seized their families, 
who would only be released on the news reach- 
ing him of our safe arrival at Cawnporew The 
matchlockmen were his own immediate retainers, 
and fully trustworthy. I, however, doubted them 
much more than the boatmen, for whose fidelity, 
we have a substantial guarantee ; for I believed 
they would take to the river, in which they can 
swim like fish, on the very first approach of danger. 

The boat was nominally conveying the female 
portion of the family of a relative of Hurdeo 
Buksh, on a visit to their relations at a lonely 
place on the Oude side or the Ganges called Tir- 
rowah Fulleeah, belonging to a Talookdar named 
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Dhunna Singh. This man is a great friend of 
Hurdeo Buksh, and possessed of considerable in- 
fluence on both sides of the river, as far as Gawn- 
pore. If he considered the road safe, he was 
to accompany us to that place ; if he did not, he 
was to give us shelter and protect us for the time 
being, and imtil something was determined upon 
for our disposal. 

For the first twenty miles of our course down 
the Ramgunga, we ran little risk, as Hurdeo 
Buksh's influence sufficed to protect as. For the 
last thirty, until the river joins the Ganges, 
the danger was great. Messengers, however, 
met UJ5 at difierent points along the bank to warn 
us whether we might safely proceed or not. At 
one point we were in considerable danger of being 
wrecked. The boatmen tried a new channel 
and came upon a rapid, with an abrupt fall of, 
I should think, nearly four feet. The stream 
was running with great rapidity; but from its 
shallowness, the boat stuck in the middle, and for 
ten minutes could not be extricated. We dared 
not show ourselves outside, and it was most 
tying to sit still, crowded as we were in the 
close covered space allotted to us, while the 
boat hung as it were on an inclined plane, the 
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water roaring and surging round us. At last 
they managed ta get lier clear, and we floated 
down, without further intanmptiim, till we 
reached within two or three miles of the moutii 
of the Ramgnnga. 

The river had so materially changed its channri 
this year, that for several reaches, we fonnd our- 
selves directly opposite the village of Kassim Kore, 
situated on the right bank of the Gaines, and 
which we supposed lay some four miles higher 
up the stream. This village bore the worst 
character; its inhabitants had, we were aware, 
taken an active part in the massacre of the 
Futtehghur fugitives and the plund^ of th^ 
boat ; that fearM tragedy having occurred in its 
immediate neighbourhood. 

It was with breathless anxiety, theref(»*e, that 
we watched this village. From the great height 
of the bank on which it was placed the people 
must have seen us, as we came winding down 
the stream and rounded the reaches; and the 
unusual sight of a boat could not, we feared, taH 
to attract attention, and lead parties of them to 
come o£f in boats to intercept us. The sun was 
setting as we floated out into the Ganges, here 
about a mile broad, and only about a quarter 
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of a mile below Kassim Eore. It was with 
a eddLening sari of anxiety we contiimed to watch 
this fJaee ; but it was like a village of the dead r 
not a human being conld we discern moving 
about, and deeply thankful did we feel when we 
fonnd tEat we were passing nnnoticed. Bntwe 
scarcely ventured to consider oursdves secure^ 
until we lost sight of the hateful spot in the 
distance. 

The Ganges was still in flood, and we floated 
down very rapidly, keeping, as &r as it was 
possible, the middle of the stream. At one pdnt 
where the stream narrowed considerably, there 
was a ferry close to a large vfllage, with several 
boats close to the bank, and a number of people 
collected and about to cross. Except the boat at 
these and other ferries, there was nothing floating 
on the Ganges. Instead of the fleets which for 
the last fifty years had been passing up and down 
without intermission, not a single boat had been 
seen on its waters since that one which had 
escaped from Futtehghur, and of whose fate we 
were in the utmost ignorance. The unusual sight of 
a boat rowed rapidly down stream^ with a number 
of armed men on the roof and deck, attracted im- 
mediate attention, and we hardly dared to hope that 
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we could safely pass this ferry. As we approached 
the place^ our guards gpt their cartridge boxes 
handy^ and their powder horns by them, all ready 
if required. 

We were, as we expected, challenged and 
asked who we were, and told to stop and poll in 
shore. The Thakoor replied that he was taking 
his family down to Tirrowah Pulleeah, and could 
not stop. A voice called out " You have Ferin- 
gees (English) concealed in that boat; come ashore 
at once." '^Feringees on board," was the ready 
answer of the Thakoor, Pirthee Pal, "I wish 
we had, and we should soon dispo^ of them 
and get their plunder." — " Stop and come 
ashore," was repeated ; but by this time, owing 
to the rapidity of the stream, we had floated past. 

The river widened, and we bore out into the 
centre of the stream ; the distance thus put be- 
tween us, and the sight of the guard all ready 
with their matchlocks, no doubt deterred any of 
those on, shore from putting off and following 
us. After this we passed on without challenge 
until nightfall, when the boat was stopped ; 
we anchored at a most solitary, desolate place 
covered with long grass, and left half-dry by 
the receding waters of the river. This place, we 
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heard, was only a nule and a half from Tirrowah 
Pulleeah^ Dhunna Singh's stronghold. Our crew 
and guards immediately went on shore, and com- 
menced cooking. 

It was of course essential for us to commu- 
nicate with Dhunna Singh^ as he was to accom- 
psmy us on^ and it would be hopeless for us to 
attempt to proceed without him. Only one of 
our party, a boatman, knew the way to his Fort, 
which lay directly across the waste, alongside 
of which we were anchored; with, as he told 
us, a deep creek intervening, and he declared he 
would not go alone at this time of night. Some 
of the guard and boatmen were in vain ordered 
to accompany this man; not one would leave 
his cooking. At last the Thakoor seized one of 
the boatmen, gave him a sound thrashing, and 
frightened him into accompanying them. 

They followed a small path, and were soon lost 
in the long grass. Probyn and I got out of the 
boat and walked up and down the bank, anxiously 
discussing the probability of the messengers fail- 
ing us, or in event even of their reaching the 
place, of Dhunna Singh's answering our summons 
or not. It was the wildest and most dismal scene 
I have ever witnessed; the boatmen and guard 

13 
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even seemed depressed, and sat cooking in silence: 
not a sound was heard, but the croaking of innu- 
merable frogs in the pools, and crabs in the 
swamp. Nearly two hours passed away without 
any sign of our messengers : not a soul came near 
us. At last Probyn determined that we had 
better go on at all hazards, as the night was 
slipping away ; and as the most dangerous part of 
the river was before us, it was necessary to pass it 
under cover of the darkness. Desolate as the 
place was, it would not do to remain there for the 
night ; as the herdsmen grazing their cattle would 
no doubt discover us as soon as it was light, and 
most likely give information to the villagers, who 
would come down and destroy us. My opinion 
was strongly against starting without Dhunna 
Singh. It had been part of Hurdeo Buksh's 
arrangement that he should accompany us, and if 
once we deviated from it, in so important a point, 
the crew might not consider themselves any longer 
responsible for our safety, and might desert us. 
Probyn agreed to remain for another half-hour: 
one of terrible anxiety and suspense it was. 

I was pacing up and down, and almost in 
despair, when I heard the sound of voices approach- 
ing, and Dhunna Singh almost immediately came 
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up, with our messengers and a few followers ; he 
was an old man with a white head, but very wiry 
and athletic, and from his frank and self-possessed 
manner, I saw at once that he was the right sort 
of man for this kind of work* He said we must 
go on at once, and lamented that so much time 
had already been lost ; as it was most desirable to 
be beyond a part of the river near Sheorajpore 
by the morning. The only thing suspicious about 
Dhunna Singh was his desiring to accompany us 
in a smaU boat to be towed astern, instead of on 
board ours. I told him we expected him to come 
into our boat; and this he did, after some hesitation. 
We started about ten o'clock, so far as we could 
judge, and floated rapidly down the river, keeping 
as much as we could in the centre of the stream. 
We were challenged repeatedly from either bank 
and ordered to stop and come ashore; but on 
starting, Dhunna Singh had instructed two 
of his men, whom he had brought on board 
with him, to reply in answer to any challenge, 
that the boat belonged to Dhunna Singh of 
Tirowah Pulleeah, who was taking his family 
down to bathe at a celebrated bathing ghaut 
near Cawnpore. If this explanation failed to 
satisfy, the men in repeating it were instructed 
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to say that Dhunna Singh was himself on 
board ; and if even this did not suffice^ he would 
himself come forward and answer the chal- 
lenge. 

On several ocasions he had to do this; for 
the explanation of the men being not belieyed^ a 
second and more peremptory summons was giren 
to stop and poll ashore. Dhonna Singh's own 
powerful and peculiarly harsh voice, however, 
never failed to satisfy inquirers ; who, on bearing 
his explanation, either remained silent, or said, 
" Go on, go on ! " At one village, however, much 
embarrassment was caused by the party chaUeng- 
ing being intimate with Dhunna Singh, expressing 
great satisfaction at his arrival, and begging birp 
to come ashore and take them on board. Dhunna 
Singh showed great readiness and presence of 
mind in this difficulty. He answered their hail 
with great apparent cordiality, and telling the 
rowers to stop pulling, began asking questions 
about difierent persons and places ; he thus held 
the party in conversation till we had floated well 
past the village, when he called out that he could 
not stop just then, as he wanted his family to 
be at the ghaut in time to bathe before the mom* 
ing ; but that on his return, in two or three days. 
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he would make a point of stopping in the village. 
On saying this, he ordered the taen to give way 
as fast as possible, which they did; and as th^ 
river was Inmg like a sluice, we passed down 
so rapidly, that any attempt to have pursued 
us by a boat from the village would have been 
quite vam. 

About one in the morning, we approached 
Mendee Ghaut, the chief ferry between Oude 
and the Futtehghur side of the river, and a great 
place of resort for mutineers or rebels. Dhunna 
Singh expressed great anxiety to pass this place 
in safety; assuring us that the risk of detection 
was very great Most providentially, as we 
approached within a mile of the place, a large 
bank of clouds came over the moon and it 
became partially dark. The rowers were tola 
to ship their oars, and the whole party to keep 
profound silence. In this way w6 glided down 
the stream very rapidly, and silent as the grave ; 
owing to the darkness and perfect stillness we 
passed this critical point altogether unnoticed and 
unchallenged. About an hour after this we 
grounded twice : the first time, the boat was got 
off without much trouble; but on the second 
occasion she struck several times very heavily, 
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and then ne^ly capsized. She, howeVer, soon 
righted a little/ but remained for more than an 
hour stuck fast on the sand-bank. J. though 
then it surely was all up with us ; that we could 
not float her, and that we should be deserted by 
those on board and left to the mercy of the 
villagers, who could not fail to notice and come 
down on us as soon as it was light. 

Nearly the whole of the guard, as well as th^ 
rowers, at our earnest entreaty, got into the water ; 
and, by thus lightening the boat, succeeded, after 
heavy labour, in getting her afloat. The delay 
caused by this mishap was very serious; for day 
broke just as we were nearing a place on the 
right bank where a body of the enemy with guns 
were said to be posted, and which we had calcu- 
lated upon passing during the night 

As we approached this point, Dhunna Singh, as 
well as ourselves, felt most anxious. Great, how- 
ever, was our relief, and deep our thankfulness^ 
when, upon rounding a reach of the river, we found 
this place silent and deserted. Had the enemy 
been here we must have fallen into their hands ; 
fore scape would have been impossible. Dhunna 
Singh now told us that if we could only succeed 
in reaching Bithoor, some ten miles further down^ 
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which he supposed was occupied by our troops, 
we should be safe ; but until we arrived there, 
as it was now daylight, the risk of being stopped 
was great 

On we went without interruption for some mUes, 
when the stream carrying us close in, shore on the 
right bank, we came, on rounding a point sud-' 
denly, on a cons^iderable body of people, some 
bathing and some sitting on the bank. On 
Dhunna Singh replying in the usual manner 
to their challenge, what was our delight 
and surprise to hear the party, who were com- 
pletely deceived about us, earnestly warn 
Dhunna Singh not to proceed much farther 
down the river, as he would in that case inevi- 
tably fall into the hands of the Gora log, 
(Europeans) who were in force in Bithoor, and, 
would kill all in the boat 

Dhunna Singh, with his usual presence of fnind, 
affected great alarm at this intelligence, and wink- 
ing coolly at me as I lay inside the covering, 
eagerly inquired of those ashore where our troops 
were posted, and how far we could proceed down 
the stream with safety. He was told the exact spot, 
and then, saying he would avoid that point, and 
cross ta the Oude side of the stream, told the 
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rowers to give way. We tftiot rapidly away, and 
thus escaped a most imminent danger. So near 
were we to the party on shore^ that Probyn and 
I each caught up one of the children and kept 
our hands on their mouths, lest they might speak 
or cry out; which would haye betrayed us at 
once, and we must have been lost. 

We met with no incident for the next few miles, 
and about 11 o'clock we reached Bithoor. We 
were now beginning to congratulate ourselves that 
at last we were in safety, and Dhunna Singh, as we 
approached the place, removed the cturtain hang- 
ing in &ont of where we lay^ and called out 
to us, "You are now in your own territory; 
come out and look about, for there is no more 
need of hiding." Jones was just on the point of 
availing himself of this permission, and going out 
from under cover (where he had been cramped 
up all night), into the open air, when, as he 
was stepping over me I caught his leg, and 
by some involuntary impulse begged of him 
to stop, and not show himself for a little. 
He had scarcely done so, and the words had 
hardly left my lips, when the curtain was hastily 
replaced, and we were hailed by a man on the 
bank. Dhunna Singh inquired who he was; 
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he replied that he was a sepoy of Jussa Singh's 
son, and had come across from Futtehpore Chow- 
rassee with some of the Nana's people, to convey 
away some of the Nana's property which he had 
been forced to leaye behind him, when he fled 
from our troops on their capture of the place. 

Dhunna Singh completely deceived this man 
by his ready replies to all his questions, and so 
prevented his suspecting the real character of the 
boat, or giving the alarm. Dhunna Singh ex- 
pressed great satisfaction on hearing that Bithoor 
was evacuated by our troops, and reoccupied by 
some of the Nana's, and of his ally Jussa Singh's 
son. Jussa Singh himself, who was the Nana's 
confederate in the Cawnpore tragedy, had about 
a fortnight previously died of his wounds, and 
been succeeded by his son : with whom the Nana 
was at this moment in hiding a few nules from ns, 
at Futtehpore Chowrassee. 

Soon after passing this sepoy, and while float- 
ing past some high buildings, several shots were 
fired in rapid succession; and we saw several 
hundred armed men, congregated in and around 
the buildings. We, however, heard no whiz 
of bullets, and supposed that the firing was 
in honour of the great Mahomedan festival of the 
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Mohurmm^ which is now being celebrated. It was 
truly miraculous how we escaped being observed 
by this large body of men, all armed, and in the 
service of our deadliest enemies. We were the 
sole boat which had appeared for nearly two 
months on the river, and the unusual sight could 
not fail to have drawn their attention to us, and 
yet no one molested us, or tried to stop us« 

An hour of most intense anxiety passed in 
getting clear of this dreadful place, Bithoon 
When we had left it about two miles behind^ 
Dhimna Singh, who as well as myself had not 
closed an eye all night, came in and lay down 
under the cover of the boat, and, assuring us that 
we were now all right, said he could take a 
sleep. Soon after we had the great joy of seeing 
Cawnpore in the distance. 

Owing to the frequent turns of the river, and 
a high contrary ^wind which had sprung up, we 
were a weary long time in approaching the station. 

Just as our hopes of safety appeared on the 
verge of accomplishment, they suddenly seemed 
about to be entirely defeated; for the wind caught 
our boat, and in spite of the efforts of the rowers, 
who were by this time thoroughly worn out, drove 
us half-across to the Oude side of the river* We 
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then^ for the first time^ became aware^ that this 
bank was occupied by a body of the enemy watch- 
ing the Cawnpore force. Their tents became 
distinctly visible ; and, as we were being driven 
across, we heard their drums and bugles sounding 
the alarm ; as they, I fancy, took us for a recon- 
noitring party. We expected that they would 
fire at us ; but fortunately they did not, and the 
wind falling we were enabled, after much labour, 
to get back again to our own side. 

Soon after we came upon a picket of Sikhs 
posted near the old Magazine. This was the 
most joyful sight our eyes had seen for many 
a weary day and night The party, not imagin- 
ing that by any possibility the boat could contain 
&iends, came down to oppose us, and were capping 
their muskets to fire, when Wuzeer Singh hailed 
them in their own dialect, informing them who 
we were. The native officer in command, and 
all the men, then came forward to congratulate 
us on our escape; at which they seemed as 
heartily rejoiced as if they had been our own 
countrymen. They told us to drop down the 
stream until we came to the camp where our 
troops were entrenched, which we should know 
by a steamer being moored below* We left them, 
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and in about half an hour reached the landmg. 
After some trouble, owing to the violence of 
the wind and strength of the current, we suc- 
ceeded in making our boat fast to another along- 
side the steamer. Then, indeed, with grateful 
and overflowing hearts, we stepped on shore, feel- 
ing that at last we were saved, and among our 
own countrymen. 

We landed about two p.m. of the 31st August^ 
just twenty-seven hours after we started ; during 
which time we had run the gauntlet for more 
than 150 miles of river way, through the midst of 
the enemy's country. A picket of her Majesty^s 
84th Regiment was on duty at the ghaut. Th6 
men congregated round us, and even our own 
flesh and blood could not have more repeatedly 
or warmly congratulated us on our safety than 
they did: they were very tender of poor Mrs. 
Probyn, and insisted on carrying the children 
and our little baggage to wherever we wished 
to go. On learning that the magistrate's tent 
was a few yards off* at the top of the bank, 
I immediately went there, and found Sherer erf 
our service. On announcing myself (for being in 
native dress he could not recognise me) he was 
as much suiprised as if he had seen an apparition; 
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for I had long been reported among the killed 
at Futtehghor. I can never forget his hearty 
welcome. 

I was just able to tell him that the Probjns 
and their children were down at the boat and 
beg of him to go and bring them^ when^ as he 
rushed off for that purpose^ everything seemed 
to swim around me and I feU on the ground from 
excitement and exhaustion. Sherer soon after 
returned with the Probyns, and by that tune I 
had recovered myselfi When we had all collected 
in the tent^ our first question was as to the fate of 
the party who had left Futtehghur, and of whom 
we hoped that some had escaped. Then for the 
first time we heard the truth, that they had really 
all been murdered: that not one had survived. 
We also heard of the awfiil massacre at Cawn- 
pore, of which only vague rumours had hitherto 
reached us, too terrible to admit of credence. 
We could scarcely believe that we four persons 
and the two children are the sole survivors of 
that large body of our country-people, men, 
women and children. 

Sherer got rooms prepared for us in a house 
fitted up as an hotel, close to his tents, and just 
beyond the entrenchment occupied by our troops. 
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To get to this place we were obliged to pass the 
house in which . the slaughter had been perpe- 
trated^ and the well where so many of those dear 
friends lie, whom we had so lately parted with in 
fuU strength and vigour. 

When we found ourselves in a house again, for 
the first time for three months, and in a position 
of comparative security, we felt quite awe-struck ; 
and, with hearts overflowing with thankfolness, 
we knelt down together to bless our God who 
had so wonderfully *' delivered us from the hand 
of the enemy, and firom those who lay in wait for 
us by the way." 



THE END. 
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and holy. His style is, as usual, clear, 'bold, 



racy. Mr. Ruskin is one of the first writers of 
the (Smj**— Economist. 

" The present volume, viewed as a literary 
achievement, is the highest and most strik- 
ing evidence of the author's abilities that 
has yet been published."— J^acfer. 

" All, it is to be hoped, will read the book 
fbr themselves. They will find it weU wortti 
a carefiil perusal."— ^a<t(r(toy Review. 
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WORKS OF MR. RJJ SKIS— continued. 

Modern Painters. Vols. I. and II. 

Imp, 8vo. Vol L, 5th Edit, 18*. cloth. Vol IL, 4th Edit,, lOs, 6c?. cloth. 



" Mr. Raskin's work will send the painter 
more than ever to the study of nature ; vrill 
train men who haye always been delighted 
spectators of nature, to be also attentive ob- 
servers. Our critics will learn to admire, and 
mere admirers will learn how to criticise : 
thus a public will be educated." — BlcKkieood's 
Magazine, 



** A generous and impassioned review of the 
works of living painters. A hearty and earnest 
work, ftill of deep thought, and developing 
great and striking truths in art." — British 
Quarterly Review. 

" A very extraordinary and delightftil book, 
ftill of truth and goodness, of power and 
beauly."— JTorW British Review, 



The Stones of Venice. 



Complete in Three Volumes, Imperial Svo, with Fifty-three Plates and 
numerous Woodcuts, drawn by the Author, Price 5/. 15*. %d,, cloth. 

EACH YOLUMB MAY BB HAD 8EPABATELT. 

Vol. I. THE FOUNDATIONS, with 2 1 Plates, price 2/. 2*. 2nd Ed. 
Vol. IL THE SEA STORIES, with 20 Plates, price 2l 2s. 
Vol. ni. THE FALL, with 12 Plates, price \l Us. U, 



" This book is one which, perhaps, no other 
man could have written, and one for which 
the world ought to be and will be thankfhl. It 
is in the highest degree eloquent, acute, stimu- 
lating to thought, and fertile in suggestion. 
It will, we are convinced, elevate taste and 
intellect, raise the tone of moral ' feeling, 
kindle benevolence towards men, and in- 
crease the love and fear of God." — Timet. 

** The * Stones of Venice*, is the production 



of an earnest, religions, progressive, and in- 
formed mind. The author of this essay on 
architecture has condensed into it a poetic ap- 
prehension, the firuit of awe of God, and 
delight in nature ; a knowledge, love, and 
Just estimate of art ; a holding fast to &ct and 
repudiation of hearsay; an historic breadth, 
and a fearless challenge of existing social prob- 
lems, whose union we know not where to find 
paralleled." — Spectator. 



The Seven Lamps of Architecture. 



Second Edition, with Fourteen Plates drawn hy the Author. Imperial Sro. 

Price \l. Is, cloth. 



"By the * Seven Lamps of Architecture,* 
we understand Mr. Ruskin to mean the seven 
fundamental and cardinal laws, the observance 
of and obedience to which are indispensable 
to the architect, who would deserve the name. 
The politician, the moralist, the divine, will 
find in it ample store of instructive matter, as 
well as the artist. The author of this work 
belongs to a class of thinkers of whom we have 
too few amongst \ib."— Examiner, 



" Mr. Raskin's book bears so unmistakeably 
the marks of keen and accurate observation, 
of a true and subtie Judgment and refined 
sense of beauty. Joined with so much earnest- 
ness, so noble a sense of the purposes and 
business of art, and such a command of rich 
and glowing language, that it cannot but tell 
powerfully in producing a jnore religious 
view of the uses of architecture, and a deeper 
insight into its artistic principles."— (?ttardtan. 



Lectures on Architecture and Painting. 

With Fourteen Cuts, drawn hy the Author. Second Edition. Crown %vo 

Price 8«. 6rf. chth. 



" Mr. Ruskin*s lectures— eloquent, graphic, 
and impassioned— exposhig and ridicaling 
some of the vices of our present system of 
building, and exciting his hearers by strong 
motives of duty and pleasure to attend to 
architecture — are very Buccessful.**— -Bcano- 
miet. 



" We conceive it to be impossible that any 
intelligent persons could listen to the lec- 
tures, however they might differ from tiie 
Judgments asserted, and from the general pro- 
positions laid down, without an elevating in- 
fluence and on aroused enthusiasm."— ^p«e- 
tator. 
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EECENT WOSKS. 



Cap 



tivity of Russian Princesses in the Cau- 
casus : including a Seven Months* Residence in ShamiVs 
Seraglio f in the Years 1854-^. Translated from the 
Russian^ by H. S. Edwabds. 

Wilh an authentic Portrait of 8hamH^ a Plan of his House, and a 3fap, 

Post 8t7o, price lOs, 6cL cloth. 



** A book fhan which there are few norels 
more hiteresting. It is a romance of the 
GancasQS. The account of life in the house 
of Shamil is full and very entertaining; 
and of Shamil himself we see much."— ^x- 
aminer. 



" The story is certainly one of the most 
curious we haye read; it contains the best 
popular notice of tl e social polity of Shamil 
and the manners of his people." — Leader. 

" The narrative is well worth reading."— 
Athenamm. 



Esmond. By W. M. Thackeray, Esq. 

A New Edition in One Volume, Crown Svo, price 6s, cloth. 



** Apart from its special merits " Esmond" 
most be read Just now as an introduction to 
" The Virginians." It is quite impossible fully to 
understand and ei\Joy the latter story without 
a good knowledge of " Esmond." The two 
first numbers of *< The Virginians" abound 
with references which can only be properly 
appreciated by those who have the previous 
history of the Esmond femily fresh in thefr 
recollection. The new tale is in the strictest 
sense the sequel of the old, not only intro- 



ducing the same characters, but continuing 
their history at a later period." — Leader. 

** Mr. Thackeray has selected for his hero a 
very noble type of the cavalier aofte^ng into 
the man of tiie ei^teenth century, and for 
his heroine one of the sweetest women that 
ever breathed from canvas or frton book 
since Raffaelle painted and Shakspeare wrote. 
The style is manly, dear, terse, and vigorous, 
reflecting every mood — pathetic, graphic, or 
sarcastic — of the writer."— ^jpec^otor. 



The Principles of Agriculture ; especially 
Tropical. By P. Lovell rniLLipe, M.D. 

Demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 

" This volume should be in every farm- I " This treatise contains nearly all that is 
house, and it would pay a landlord to present known of the science of agriculture." — 0&- 
it to his tenants."— CrtWc. | server. 

Meligion in Common Life. By William Ellis. 

Post Svo, price Is. 6d. cloth, 

people by a skilful hand ; a clear knowledge 
is imparted, and sensible views are worked out 
to demonstration. We cordially recommend 
this work to all who are interested in the edu- 
cation of the young." — Economist. 

Victoria, and the Australian Gold Mines, in 

1857 ; with Notes on the Overland Route. By Wil- 
liam Westgarth. 



** A book addressed to young people of the 
upper ten thousand upon social duties. Mr. 
Ellis has sound views, and his style is simple 
and clear." — Examiner, 

** Lessons in Political Economy for young 



Post Bvo, with MapSy 

" Mr. Westgarth has produced a reliable 
and readable book well stocked with informa- 
tion, and pleasantly interspersed with inci- 
dents of travel and views of colonial life. It is 
clear, sensible, and suggestive."— ^<A«nafum. 

"A lively account of the most wonderful 
bit of colonial experience that the world's 
history has fhmished."— ^xamtfier. 

" We think Mr. Westgarth's book much the 
best which has appeared on Australia since 
the great crisis in its history."— /Saturday 
Review, 



iUustrative report 
greatest colony in 



price 105. 6£?., cloth, 

"A rational, vigorous, 
upon the progress of the 
Australia." — Leader. 

"The volume contains a large amount of 
statistical and practical information relating 
to Victoria.'*— <^«ctotor. 

"To those who refer to these pages ibr 
solid and guiding information, they will prore 
most valuable." — Olobe. 

** The best book on the subject. — CrUic, 
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RECENT WORKS— continued. 

The Life of Charlotte Bronte. 

Author of " Jane Etbe," " Shiklbt,'' " Vulettb," &c. 
By Mrs. Gaskell, Author of " Norlli and South," &c 

Third Edition^ Revised, Two Volumes,. Post Svo, with a Portrait ofMissBrontS 
and a View ofHaworth Church and Parsonage. Price 249. clotiu 

" Mrs. Gasken^s * Life of Cbarlotte BrontS' 
has placed her on a level with the best biogra* 
phers of any country.** — Globe, 

" This work cannot fiftil to be of the deepest 
interest: and it has a special interestforfbinalo 
readers." — Economist. 

"The whole strange and pathetic story of 
the Bronte fomily is fiiithfally told in Mrs. 
Gaakell'a memoir.'*— CH^ie. 



** We regard the record as a monnment of 
courage and endurance, of suffering and 

triumph All the secrets of the 

literary workmanship of the authoress of 
* Jane Eyre ' are unfolded in the course of this 
extraordinary narrative." — Times. 

" Mrs. Gaskell has produced one of the best 
biographies of a woman by a woman which we 
can recall to miii6..'*^At?ienceum. 



The Sea Officers Manual ; being a Com^ 

pendium of the Duties of a Commander; First, Second, 
Third, and Fourth Officer; Officer of the Watch; and 
Midshipman in the Mercantile Navy. By Capiaih A. 
Parish, of the East India Merchant Service. 

Second Edition, Small Post ^vo, price 5& cloth, 
**A very lucid and compendious manual. 



We would recommend youths intent upon a 
seafiuring lifie to study it'^^Athenoeum, 



"A little book that ought to be in great 
request among young seamen.'*— JEa»mt»er. 



Third Series of Sermons. 

By the late Ret. Fred. W. Robertson, A.M., Incumbent 
of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 

Second Edition, Post 8vo, with Portrait, price 9s, cloth, 
FIBST SERIES— -FoMT^ Edition, Post Svo, price 9s. cloth. 
■SECOND SERIES— JPottrfA Edition, price 9s. cloth. 



"Very beautifhl in feeling and occasionally 
striking and forcible in conception to a re- 
markable degree."— O'oar^b'an. 

"Mr. Robertson, of Brighton, is a name 
fkmiliar to most of us, and honoured by all to 
whom it is familiar."— (?to&e. 



"These sermons are ftiU of thought and 
beauty. There is not a sermon in the series 
that does not ftumish evidence of original}^ 
without extravagance, of discrimination with- 
out tedlousness, and of piety without cant or 
conTentionalism."— ^rtfitA Quarterlp. 



Antiquities of Kertch, and Researches in the 

Cimmerian Bosphorus. By Duncan McPhekson, M.D., 
of the Madras Army, F.R.(3-.S.,M.A.I., Inspector-General 
of Hospitals, Turkish Contingent. 

Imperial Quarto, with Fourteen Plates and numerous Illustrations, including 
Eight Coloured Fac- Similes of Relics of Antique Art, price Two Guineas, 

" It is A volume which deserves the careftQ design The volume is got 

atteatlan«f every student of classical antiquity, up with great case and taste, and flnms one of 

No one can fkil to be pleased with a volume the handsomeat works that have recently 

which has so much to attract the eye and issued frmn tbt EngUah Fress.**->i8a<ttr<foy 

to gratify the lore of bemiy and elegaiice in JBsvkm. 
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RECENT WORKS— continued. 

Annals of British Legislationy a Classified 

Summary of Parliamentary Papers, Edited by Pko- 
FESSOB Leone Leyi. 

THE TWENTY-THIRD PABT IS JUST ISSUED. 



'* A series that, if it be always managed as 
it is now by Professor Levi, will last as Icmg 
as there remains a legislature in Great Bri- 
tain.** — Examiner. 

** It woald not be easy to over-estimate the 
utility of Professor Levi's serial. It has the 



merit of being an excellent idea zealously 
carried out.** — Athenceum. 

** We cannot imagine a more truly valuable 
and nationally important work tban this. It 
is impoesible to over-estimate its useftilness.**— 
Civil Service Gazette. 



Life and Sermons of Tauler. 

Translated by Miss Susanna Winkworth. With a 
Preface by the Rev. Charles Kingslet. 

Small 4tOf Printed on Tinted Paper, and bound in antique styUy with red edges, 

suitable for a Present. Price I5s. 

A Visit to Salt Lake ; being a Journey across 

the Plains to the Mormon Settlements at Utah, By 
William Chandless. 

Post SvOy with a Map, price 9s, cloth. 

The Political Life of Sir Robert Peel. 

By Thomas Doubledat. 

Two Volumes, Svo, price I8s. cloth. 

The European Revolutions of 1848. 

By Edward Caylet. 

Crown Svo, price 6*. cloth. 

Signs of the Times ; or, The Dangers to Reli- 
gious Liberty in the Present Day. By the Cheyalier 
Bunsen. Translated by Miss Susanna Winkworth. 

One Volume, 8vo, price 16*. cloth. 

Stories and Sketches. By James Payn. 

Post 8vo, price 8s. 6d, cloth. 

Stoneys Residence in Tasmania. 

Demy 8vo, with Plates, Cuts, and a Map, price 14«. chth. 

The Court of Henry VIII. : being a Selection 

of the Despatches of Sebastian Giustinian, Venetian 
Ambassador, 1515-1519. Translated by Rawdon 

Brown. Two Vols,, crown 8vo, price 21«. cloth. 

Sightseeing in Germany and the Tyrol, in the 
Autumn of 1855. By Sir John Forbes, Author of 
*' A Physician's Holiday," &c. 

Post Svo, with Map and View^ price \Qs, 6<2. cloth. 
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RECENT WORKS— continued. 

Conolly on the Treatment of the Insane. 

Demy 8vo, price lis, cloth, 

Hopkins's Handbook of Average. 

Svo, price I2s, 6d, cloth, 

Morice's Hand-Book of British Maritime Law. 

8vo, price 58,, cloth, 

Adams's History and Topography of the Isle 

of Wight 

Quarto, 25 Steel Plates, cloth, gilt edges, price 2l, 28, 

Waring' s Manual of Therapeutics. 

Fcap, %vo, price \2s, 6d. cloth. 

Vogel on Disorders of the Blood. 

Translated by Chunder Coomar Det. 

Sro, price 78, 6d. cloth, 

Duncans Campaign with the Turks in Asia. 

Two V(H8., post Svo, price 2l8, cloth. 

Boss's Account of Bed Biver Settlement. 

One Volume, post Svo, price 10*. 6d, cloth. 

Boss's Fur Hunters of the Far West. 

Two Volumes, po8t 8vo, With Map and Plate. 2ls, cloth. 

BussO'Turkish Campaigns of 1828-9. 

By Colonel Chesney, R.A., I).C.L., F.R.S. 

Third Edition, Post 8vo, with Maps, price 12*. cloth, 

Thomson's Military Forces and Institutions 

of Great Britain. 

Svo, price I5s, cloth. 

The Militiaman at Home and Abroad; being 

the History of a Militia Regiment. 

With Two JEtchings, by John Leech. Post Svo, price 9s, cloth. 

Levi's Manual of the Mercantile Law of 

Great Britain and Ireland. 

Svo, price 12«. cloth. 

Thomson's Laws of War Affecting Commerce 

and Shipping. 

Second' Edition, greatly enlarged. Svo, price 4«. 6<f. hoards. 
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WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST. 
The Commerce of India with Europe, and its 

Political Effects. By B. A IftViNa, Esq., Author of 
" The Theory and Practice of Caste." 

Post 8vo, price 7s, 6d, cloth. 

Views and Opinions of Brigadier- General 

Jacob, C.B. Collected and Edited by Captain LEWtis 
Pellt, Late Political Secretary Persian Expeditionary 

Force. Demy 8vo, price I2s. cloth. 

Papers of the late Lord Metcalfe. 

Selected and Edited by J. W. Kjltb. 

Demy 800, price 16«. c^oth. 

The Life of Mahomet and History of Islam to 

the Era of the Hegira. By William Muib, Esq., Bengal 
Civil Service. 

Two Volumes 8uo, price 329. cloth. 

Tracts on the Native Army of India. By 

Brigadier-General Jacob, C.B. ' 

8vo, price 2s, 6d. 

Rifle Practice. By Brigadier-General Jacob, C.B. 

Fourth Edition, Svo, price 2s, 

The English in Western India ; being the Early 

History of the Factory at Suraty of Bombay. By Philip 
Anderson, AM. 

Second Edition, Bvo, price lAs, cloth. 

Life in Ancient India. By Mrs. Speir. 

\Vith Sixty Illustrations by G. Schabf. Svo, price I5s,, elegantly bound in 

cloth, gilt edges. 

The Cauvery, Kistnah, and Godavery : being 

a Report on the Works constructed on those Rivers^ for 
the Irrigation of Provinces in the Presidency of 
Madras. By R. Baird Smith, F.G.S., Lt.-Col. Bengal 
Engineers, &c., &c. 

In demy Svo, with 19 Plans, price 28*. cloth. 

The Bhilsa Topes ; or, Buddhist Monuments of 

Central India. By Major Cunningham. 

One Volume, 8wo, with Thirty-three Plates, price 30*. cloih. 

The Chinese and their Rebellions. 

By Thomas Taylor Meadows. 

One Thick Volume, Svo, with Maps, price ISm, elotk. 



WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST^^ontmued. 
On the Culture and Commerce of Cotton in 

India. By Dr. Forbes Rotle. Svo, price I85. cloffi. 
Review of the Measures adopted in India for 

the Improved CvMure of Cotton. By Dr. Forbes Rotle. 

SvOf 28. 6d. cloth. 

The Fibroics Plants of India Jitted for Cordage^ 
Clothing^ and Paper. By Dr. Forbes Royle. 8i?o, 
price 125. chth. 

The Productive Resources of India. By Dr. Forbes 
Rotle. Super Royal 8vo, price 145. cloth. 

A Sketch of Assam; with some Account of the Hill 
Tribes. Coloured Plates^ 8vo, price 14^. clotfi. 

Butler's Travels and Adventures in Assam. One 
Volume 8vo, with Plates, price 128. cloth. 

Dr. Wilson on Infanticide in Western India. 

Demy 8vo, price 125. 

Rev. James Colejfs Journal of the Sutlej Campaign. 

Pcap. 8vo, price 45. cloth. 

CrawfurdHs Grammar and Dictionary of the Malay 

Language, 2 vols. 8vo, price 365. cloth. 

Roberts s Indian Exchange Tables. 8vo. Second 

Edition, enlarged, price IO5. 6d cloth. 

Waring on Abscess in the Liver. 8vo, price 3^. 6rf. 
Lauries Second Burmese War — Rangoon. Post 

8vo, with Plates, price IO5. 6d. cloth. 
Laurie^ s Pegu. Post 8vo, price 14^. cloth. 
BoycTs Turkish Interpreter: a Grammar of the 

Turkish Language, 8vo, price 125. 

BridgnelFs Indian Commercial Tables. Royal Svo, 

price 21 5., half-bound. 

The Bombay Quarterly Review. Nos. 1 to 9 at 5*. 

10 and 12, price 6s. each. 

Baillie's Land Tax of India. According to the 

Moohwnmvdan Law, 8yo, price Qs, cloth. 

BaiUie^s Moohummudan Law of Sale. Svo, price 

145. cloth. 

Irving s Theory and Practice of Caste. Svo, price 

55. cloth. 

QingeWs Ceremonial Usages of the Chinese. 

Imperial 8yo, price 95. cloth. 
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NEW CHEAP SEMES OF POPULAR WORKS. 

In Small Post 8vo, with large Type, on good Paper, and neat cloth binding. 

Lectures on the English Humourists of the 18^A 

Century. By W. M. Thackekat, Author of " Vanity 
Fair," " The Virginians," &c. Price 2$. 6d. cloth. 

British Rule in India. Bt Harriet Martineatt. 

Price 2s, 6<f., cloth. 

The Political Economy of Art. By John 

RusKiN, M. A. Price 28. 65. chih. 

TO BE FOLLOWED BY 

The Town ; its Memorable Characters and 

Events. By Leigh Hunt. 

With^bCuU, 
AND OTHER STANDARD WORKS. 



CHEAP SERIES OF POPULAR FICTIONS. 

Well printed, in large type, on good paper, and strongly 

bound in cloth. 

Jane Eyre. By Cfrrer Bell. Price 28. M. cloth. 



"'Jane Eyre' is a remarkable production. 
Freshness and originality, truth and passion, 
singular felicity in the description of natural 
scenery, and in the analysation of human 



thought, enable this tale to stand boldly out 
from the mass, and to assume its own place 
in the bright field of romantic literature."— 
Times, 



Shirley. By Currer Bell. PAce 25. 6d. cloth. 

" The peculiar power which was so greatly which, for strength and delicacy of emotion* 

admired in ' Jane Eyre' is not absent from are not transcended in the range of Engfieh 

this book. It possesses deep interest, and an fiction." — Examiner, 
irresistible grasp of reality. There are scenes 

Villette. By Currer Bell. Price 28. 6d. cloth. 

"This novel amply sustains the fame of I Iw an original and poweritil writer.**— 
the author of 'Jane EjTe' and 'Shirley' | Examiner, 

Wuthering Heights and Agnes Grey. By Eujs 

and Acton Bell. With Memoir by Currer Bell. 
Price 28. 6d. chth. 

A Lost Love. By Ashford Owen. Price 2s. cloth. 

(^Now Heady.) 
TO BE FOLLOWED BT 

Deerbrook. By Harriet Martineau. 
School for Fathers. By Talbot Gwtnne. 

JPaul Ferroll. "Foxa:\\iE»dii\ow. 
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NEW NOVELS. 

(to be had at all libraries). 

Maud Skillicornes Penance. By Mary Catherine 
Jackson, Author of "The Story of My Wardship." 

2 vols. 

" The style is natural, and displays considerable dramatic iMwer." — Critic. 

The Cruelest Wrong of All. By the Author of 

" Margaret ; or. Prejudice at Home." 1 vol. 

" It has the first requisite of a work of fiction— it is amusing."— ^/o&e. 

The Moors and the Fens. By F. G. Trafford. 

3 vols* 






" The plot is unhackneyed, and the comiMsi- 
tion is particularly good."— Cr^t'c. 
** The plot is natural, and skilfully worked 



Gaston Bligh. By 

" Erlesmere." 2 vols. 

" * Gaston Bligh ' is a good story, admirably 
told, fhll of stirring incident, and abounding in 
clerer sketches of character." — Critic. 



out; many of the scenes are described with great 
power, and the characters look like portraits 
from life."— Xadfe*' Newspaper. 

L. S. Laventj, Author of 



" A charming work of fiction."— i/bmiwgr 
Chronicle. 

" The story is told with great power ; the 
whole book sparkles with esprit.**— JPreu, 



The Three Chances. By the Author of « The Fair 
Carew." 3 vols. 



" The authoress has a mind that thoroughly 
appreciates the humorous in life and charac- 
ter."— <?to6«. 



" This novel is full of good sense, good 
thought, and good writing." — Statesman. 



The White House by the Sea : a Love Story. 

By M. Betham-Edwards. 2 vols. 
Riverston. By Georgiana M. Craik. 3 vols. 

The Professor. By Currer Bell. 2 vols. 

The Nohle Traytour. A Chronicle. 3 vols. 

Farina ; a Legend of Cologne. 

By George Meredith. 1 vol. 

Below the Surface: a Story of English Country 

Life. 3 vols. 

The Roua Pass ; or^ Englishmen in the High- 

lands. By Erick Mackenzie. 3 vols. 
Kaihie Brande. By Holme Lee. 2 vols. 
Friends of Bohemia ; or, Phases of London 

Life. By E. M. WmiTr, Author of "The Govern- 
ing Classes." 2 vols. 

Ludan Play fair. By Thomas MkCi^Ksss^* '^ ^^^ 
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NOVELS FORTHCOMING- 
Sylvan Holt's Daughter. By Holmb Lbb, Author 

of ** Kathie Brande," <S:<5. 3 vols. 

Lost and Won. By Gborchana M. Craik, Author of 

"Riverston." 1 Tol. 

My Lady. 2 vols. 

An Old Debt. By Florence Dawson. 2 vola. 

Mutation. 3 vols. 

Old and Young, l vol. 



NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 

By the Author of '' Round the Fire,'' &c. 

Old Gingerbread and the School-boys. 

With Four Coloured Plates, (^Nearly Ready,) 

Unica : a Story for Sunday. 

With Four Cuts, (Nearly Beady.) 

Uncle Jachj the Fault Killer. 

With Four Illustrations, Price Zs, cloth. 

** An excellent little book of moral improve- I yond the common -place moral tale in design 
ment made pleasant to children ; it is &r be- | and execution."— C^&e. 

Willie's Birthday ; showing how a Little JBoy 

did what he Liked^ and how he Enjoyed it. 

With Four Illustrations, Price 2s, 6d,, cloth 

Willie's Rest : a Sunday Story. 

With Four Ulusirations, Price 28. 6d, cloth, 

" Graceftil little tales, containmg some pretty I "Extremely -well written story bocriks, 
parables, and a good deal of simple feeling." — amnsing and moral, and got up in a yery 
Economist. \ handsome style."— Iformnd^ Herald. 

Hound the Fire: Six Stories for Young Readers. 

Square 1 6mo, with Four Illustrations^ price 3s, cloth. 



" Charmingly written tales for the young." 
-Leader. 
" Six delightful little n^orieB."— Guardian. 



" Simple and very interesting.*' — National 
Review. 
" True children's stories."— ^l^AaumMn. 



/ 



The King of the Golden River ; or, the Black 

Brothers. By John Ruskin, M.A. 

Third Edition^ with 22 Illustrations by Richard Dotlb. Price 2a, 6dL 

This little fi&ncy tale is by a master-hand. The story has a charming moral."— ^aiNtfier. 
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MISCELLANEOyS. 
Elementary Works on Social Economy. Uniform in 

foolscap 8vo, half-bound. 

L— OUTLINES OF SOCIAL ECONOMY. Is. 6rf. 

n.— PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

in.— INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. 2s, 

IV.— OUTLINES OF THE UNDERSTANDING. 2s. 

v.— WHAT AM I ? WHERE AM I ? WHAT OUGHT I TO 
DO? &c. Is. sewed. 

Swainson^s Lectures on New Zealand. Crown 8vo, 

price 25. Qd. cloth, 

Swainson's Account of Auckland. Post 8vo, with a 

View, price 6s. cloth. 

Playford's Hints for Investing Money. Second 

Edition, post 8vo, price 2«. 6d. cloth. 

Sir John Forbes s Memorandums in Ireland. Two 

Vols., post 8vo, price IZ. Is. cloth. 

Leigh Hunt's Men, Womenj and Books. Two Vols. 

Price lOs. cloth. 

Table Talk. Zs. Qd. cloth. 

Wit and Humour. 6s. cloth. 

Jar of Honey. 5s. cloth. 

Sir John HerscheVs Astronomical Observations made 

at the Cape of Good Hope. 4to, with plates, price 4Z. 45. cloth. 

Darwin's Geological Observations on Coral Reefs, 

Volcanic Islands^ and on South America. With maps, plates, 
and woodcuts, 10s. 6d. cloth. 

ZfCvi's Commercial Law of the World. Two Vols., 

royal 4to, price 6Z. cloth. 

Juvenile Delinquency. By M. Hill and C. F. 

CoRNWALLis. Post 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 

Doubleday's True Law of Population. Third Edition, 

8vo, 1 0s. cloth. 

McCanns Argentine Provinces, Sfc. Two Vols., 

post 8vo, with illustrations, price 24s. cloth. 

Rower of £s Tales of the Colonies. Sixth Edit. 6^. cloth. 
Goethe s Conversations with Eckermann. Translated 

by John Oxenford. Two Vols., post 8vo, 10s. cloth. 

KavanagKs Women of Christianity Exemplary for 

Piety and Charity. Post 8vo, with Portraits, price 125., in 
embossed cloth, ^t edges. 
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The Six Legends of King Goldenstar. By the 
late Anna Bradstbeet. Fcap. 8vo, price 68. 

** The aathor evinces more than ordinary power, a vivid imagination, guided by a mind 
of lofty tim:'— Globe. 

England in Time of War. By Sydney Dobell, 

Author of "Balder," " The Roman," &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. 

<*That Mr. Dobell is a poet, * £nglandin time of War* bears witness in many single lines, and 
in two or three short poems."— ^^Aenorum. 

Tlie Cruel Sister j and other Poems. Fcap. 8vo, 4*. cl. 

•* There are traces of power, and the versification displays freedom and skill."— (7t«irJtan. 

Poems of Pa^t Years. By Sir Arthur Hallam 

Elton, Bart., M.P, Fcap. 8vo, 35. cloth. 

" A refined, scholarly, and gentlemanly mind is apparent all throogh this volmne."— Zeadw*. 

Poems. By Mrs. Frank P. Fellows. Fcap. 8vo, 3^. cl. 

** There is easy simplicity in the diction, and elegant natnralness in the \ho\if^V*— Spectator. 

Lota^ and other Poems. By Devon Harris. 

Ecap. Svo, 45. cloth. 

** Displaying high poetic genius and power."— £'cl«c<»c Review, 

Poetry from Life. By C. M. K. Fcap. Svo, cl. gilt, 5^. 

" Elegant verses. The anthor has a pleasing fancy and a refined mind."— J&cowo7nis^ 

Poems. By Walter R. Cassels. Fcap. Svo, price 

3s. 6c?. cloth. 

** Mr. Cassels has deep poetical feeling, and gives promise of real excellence. His poems are 
written sometimes with a strength of expression by no means common."— (Guardian. 

Garlands of Verse. By Thomas Leigh. Fcap. 

Svo, price 5s. cloth. 

" One of the best things in the * Garlands of Verse* is an Ode to Toil. There, as elsewhere, 
there is excellent feeling." — Examiner. 

Balder. By Sydney Dobell. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

*' The writer has fine qualities ; his level of thought is lofty, and his passion for the beautiful 
has the truth of instinct." — AtTienaum. 

Poems. By William Bell Scott. Fcap. Svo, 5^. cl. 

" Mr. Scott has poetical feeling, keen observation, deep thought, and command of language."- 
Spectator, 

Poems. By Mary Maynard. Fcap. Svo, 4^. cloth. 

" We lave rarely met with a volume of poems displaying so large an amount of power, 
blended with so much delicacy of feeling and grace of expression." — Church of England 
Quarterly. 

Poems. By Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell. Fcap. 

8vo, 4s. cloth. 

Select Odes of Horace. In English Lyrics. By 

J. T. Black. Fcap. Svo, price 4s. cloth. 

" Rendered into English Lyrics with a vigour and heartiness rarely, if ever, surpassed."— 
Critic. 
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